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FALLACIES OF NONPARTISAN LAW 


N his speech at Oakland last Friday, pleading for the 

ratification of the state nonpartisan law, Governor 
Johnson contended that a candidacy under the proposed 
system would be less costly than under the party or 
partisan method of choosing officials. He did not at- 
tempt to prove this assertion, beyond stating that those 
state officials who have succeeded under the direct 
primary are, in the main, poor men. Which proves noth- 
ing. We must insist, in view of all the testimony ad- 
duced, that for a candidate to make a state-wide can- 
vass, without the indorsement of any party, is bound 
to cost more to the individual than if the expense were 
shared by the nominees of a party at a regular conven- 
tion of delegates elected at the primary caucus. ‘The 
chief trouble with the primary caucus was that it was 
not representative. The voters did not attend. They 
allowed the machine boss to name the tentative dele- 
vates who, in turn, nominated the machine candidates. 
Whose fault was that? Not the system, but the stay- 
at-llome citizens who neglected their duty. Governor 
Johnson points out that partisanship in national affairs 
is preserved by the proposed law, whose sole aim 1s 
to eliminate partisanship in state affairs. But if the 
party lines are obliterated what becomes of the state 
organizations, whose unity is preserved in gubernator- 
jal and other state elections? If parties are worth while 
nationally, why not in a state? It is not for the sake 
of filling offices alone that we have parties, but, to 
quote from the platform of the Progressive party of 
1912-14 “for the purpose of securing efficiency and 
honest government and to execute the will of the peo- 
ple.” It is true that national questions are not settled 
in state elections, but eficiency and honest government 
are just as urgently needed in integral portions of the 
Union as at Washington and by holdmg parties re- 
sponsible for the naming and election of candidates 
they can be the better brought to book if derelict in 
their duty. Until we attain the political ideal of a pure 
democracy—which is unattainable—it is well to retain 
the party organization and hold it strictly accountable 
for all political mavericks it inducts into office. 


HIGH LIGHTS IN WAR ZONE 


H AVING given Dr. Dumba the springboard, so to 
say, the atmosphere in the department of state is 
showing signs of clearing. The German government 
has yielded to the United States in our contentions in 
the Frye case and has issued orders through the ad- 
miralty not to destroy American merchantmen having 
conditional contraband aboard. The case of the Arabic 
is yet to be settled, but the more conciliatory attitude 
of the German government is apparent. Bulgaria is 
still crouched for a spring, but so also is Greece, and 
if the Bulgars decide to cast in their lot with the dual 
monarchies it is fairly certain that Greece will declare 
for the allies. It is not unhikely that the recent gains 
of the latter on the western front may have discouraged 
the Bulgarians from giving practical effect to the mo- 
bilization of their troops on the frontier. In the Dar- 
danelles, British progress 1s reported, but no pro- 
nounced victory has yet been won by the allies in 
that direction. Russia continues to give evidence that 
its army is still a pretty lively corpse, making it hazard- 
ous to retire too large a segment of the German forces 
for needed work in the western field of operations. In 
New York the question of the British-French loan ap- 
pears to have been settled by an agreement of the 
American banking houses to take on $500,000,000 at five 
per cent, for five years, jointly guaranteed by the Brit- 


ish and French nations. It is believed that New York 
will be able to finance half of the total amount, with 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver, Kansas City 
and other of the larger midwest money centers sub- 
scribing the remainder. Considering that the two coun- 
tries are largely in our debt the result of the negotia- 
tions will give great relief to not a few heavy creditors 
of the guaranteeing belligerent nations. 


HEAPING PELION ON OSSA 


LIGHTLY misleading is the dispatch from Sacra- 

mento this week showing the assessed valuation 
and indebtedness of the various counties in the state 
as compiled from the report of the state comptroller. 
Los Angeles county is credited with the largest as- 
sessed valuation, $707,823,000, or a little more than one- 
fifth the total of the state, which is placed at $3,311,- 
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When Bunyan’s Pilgrim bent beneath his load, 
Dire was the prospect and obscure the road; 

Why not, like him, our burdens seek to slough 
And, far from adding more, cry, hold! enough. 


446,744 for the year 1915-16, but in asserting that San 
Francisco’s bonded indebtedness of $42,655,800 is many 
times in excess of that of any other county a word of 
explanation is necessary. Those figures include of 
course, the city of San Francisco, whose government 
is blended with that of the county. Taking this into 
consideration the disparity is not so great. In point 
of fact Los Angeles city and county have a total author- 
ized bonded indebtedness far in excess of that of San 
Francisco city and county. This city, for instance, has 
voted bonds to the extent of $44,102,462.50, of which 
$38,122,237.50 is outstanding; the recent effort to mar- 
ket the remaining $6,000,000 power bonds having been 
unsuccessful. In addition, the county has issued and 
has outstanding $16,094,390.50, making a total author- 
ized bonded indebtedness of city and county of $60,- 
196,863, which at 5 per cent means a fixed interest 
charge in excess of $3,000,000 annually. It is now pro- 
posed to heap Pelion on Ossa by increasing that en- 
ormous debt of city and county by $13,790,000, the 
money to be used in building scenic roads in the county, 
for state highway improvement purposes and for al- 
leged municipal needs. If the total amount asked for 
is approved the bonded indebtedness of the city and 
county will reach the colossal sum of $73,986,863 with 
a fixed interest charge dangerously near $4,000,000 an- 
nually, to say nothing of sinking fund necessities. Is 
it not well to pause before plunging further into debt? 
The scenic roads can wait, they are not a necessity. 
The state highway bonds are for an admirable purpose, 
but it is a question of shaping one’s coat to accommo- 
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date one’s cloth. As for the city the civic center plan 
makes strong appeal and in ordinary circumstances 
ought to find hearty support, but at this time the con- 
dition of the public pocketbook must be given primary 
consideration. This applies with stronger force to each 
of the several other items whose aggregate is $4,940,- 
Q00 in the city. We agree with the Los Angeles Times 
that the tax rate in California is appalling, but it is 
not alone the state levy that needs curtailing. The 
county board of supervisors has shown a total dis- 
regard of the proprieties in approving public expendi- 
tures and the city council is equally derelict. The at- 
tempt of the Times to place upon the state admunistra- 
tion a good share of the responsibility for the heavy 
state expenses is justifMed in part, but one should ex- 
apline well the conditions here at home before going 
beyond our borders to find fault. Los Angeles is suf- 
fering from excess taxation; that is what ails business, 
that accounts for the apathy in the realty market, for 
so many “for rent” signs in the business district, for 
the pessimistic public pulse. Pile on the debt, increase 
the fixed charges, now so excessive, and what will be 
the result? An improvement of conditions? Hardly. 
Vote the bonds and the city and county taxpayers will 
have to face nearly $75,000,000 of indebtedness, with 
at least $25,000,000 more required to complete the 
Owens river water and power system. Alameda and 
Fresno counties have no bonded debt. May they con- 
tinue to enjoy that delightful financial freedom. 


TRIUMPH OF MEDIOCRITY 


TD ERHAPS, the secret of Mayor Rolph’s great suc- 

cess Tuesday, in the San Francisco primaries, lies 
in the fact that he appeals so strongly to the average 
individual. The overwhelming majority that elected 
him over Schmitz and Gallagher was the vote of the 
hoi polloi that is pleased by a candidate who reflects 
its own virtues. There is nothing transcendent about 
Mayor Rolph. He is a complacent, amiable, average 
man. Honest and decent, according to his lights, with 
no heights or depths of character to antagonize che 
masses or render him an object of suspicion. ile is 
“Jimmy” Rolph. But this is not to say that civic de- 
cency was not a factor in the election of San Fran- 
cisco’s executive, for it was. As our correspondent at 
the northern metropolis has pointed out, the resurrec- 
tion of Schmitz in politics was a grave menace and so 
the people viewed it, eliminating him by a decisive ma- 
jority. It was not that Rolph was so superior mentally, 
however, that he won, as that Schmitz’ election would 
have jeopardized civic decency. Fickert was re-elected 
district attorney for a third term by a handsome ma- 
jority, thus settling the contention over the two princi- 
pal offices. The others must renew the controversy 
at the final election next month, by which time, doubt- 
less, the exile, Mr. Abraham Ruef, may permit him- 
self to return to the scenes of his former triumphs and 
otherwise. 


MUNSTERBERG AND GERMAN IDEALS 


AF 71TH deep interest we have followed Professor 
v Hugo Munsterberg’s article in the New York 
Sunday Times on “The Impeachment of German- 
Americans.” The able educator prefaces by stating 
that he writes not in self-defence, since he is “a Ger- 
man and nothing else,” but to testify in behalf of ‘those 
millions of American citizens who emphasize their Ger- 
man descent.” He particularly arraigns Oswald Garri- 
son Villard, publisher of the New York Evening Post, 
himself born of a German father, for his indictments 
of those German-Americans whose great offense ‘was 
that in a neutral land they resisted the effort to tarnish 
and stain the land of their parents and grandparents.” 
From that the charge passed to the more serious one 
that “Under the whip of the war the Teutonic masses 
have decided to strengthen their front, and to insist 
on a forceful influence upon the national life of the 
country.” Professor Munsterberg repels with vigor 
this phase of the anti-German agitation. He sees in it 
“a crime against the spirit of true Americanisin, the 
forming of an alien party on American soil, of a state 
within the state, of an anti-American party." “After 
defending certain German methods denounced by Mr, 
Villard, the Harvard alien professor argues that the 
immigrant from whatever nation he comes, pledges by 
his oath of allegiance fundamentally only that he will 
ab 4 
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contribute the very best that is in him to the develop- 
ment ci the United States. “it is not his duty, it is not 
even his right, to deny the ideals which are living in him 
in order to match the behavior of others who are filled 
with a different faith.” Feeling that it is a sacred duty 
to foster German ideals and German virtues in their 
American homes and their American cities they have 
“pledged to keep the fire of the German belief alive 
on their hearth forever.’ Professor Munsterberg be- 
lieves that American life needs this message of German 
idealism, of this gospel of thoroughness and discipline. 
He thinks this German belief in training and self- 
discipline, in authority and efficiency, is “the one wea- 
pon which can overcome the dangerous happy-go-lucky 
carelessness of American life.’ Nor is the professor 
wholly wrong. We do aim to get the best that is in 
each prospective citizen to merge in our amalgamated 
life and, without doubt, the German immigrant has 
much to contribute to the general uplift. But this is 
not to say the German ideal is any better than our 
own, than that of the English, the French, or the 
Italian. It is pardonable in Professor Munsterberg ta 
believe to the contrary, but he admits he is not even a 
hyphenated American, he is a German citizen. Reply- 
ine to this defense Mr. Villard, in the current Nation, 
asserts that “with their eyes fixed on their own virtues 
and superiorities, the Germans have fallen into a way 
of laying claim to everything good that is to be found 
in Germany as peculiarly their own, and everything 
good that is to be found in other countries as a mere 
reflection of German excellences. It is the fallacy of 
self-adoration, he contends, and he finds the “just claims 
of Germany as a beneficent influence in the world’s 
civilization are fatally obscured by the monstrous ex- 
aggeration with which they are constantly being pre- 
sented by her spokesmen, both at home and abroad.” 





GOSSIP FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


B* a thoroughly decisive vote at Tuesday’s primary 


election San Francisco demonstrated that her citi- 
zens are in no mood to jeopardize the reputation for 
civic decency which they have been at paims to retrieve 
in the last half dozen years. The resurrection of 
Schmitz in politics was a grave menace, but Rolph’s 
overwhelming majority, easily re-electing him at the 
primary, happily eliminates the name of Ruef’s partner 
irom further consideration. The noisy pretensions of 
Andy Gallagher, who, however, has still two years to 
serve as supervisors, were also given a stinging rebuke. 
With the great vote of confidence given Rolph, after 
four years’ service, the mayor has an unusual opportun- 
ity throughout his coming term. 

+ » . 

With seven city offices filled by the result of the pri- 
Mary, interest in the November election will be confined 
to the election of nine members of the board of super- 
visors and two police judges. There will be no fur- 
ther contest for the offices of district attorney, assessor, 
sheriff, county clerk, coroner and auditor. dhe only 
fracture of significance in the supervisors’ ticket en- 
dorsed by the Municipal Conference was made by. State 
Senator Wolfe who ran sixth in a field of fifty-six cand- 
dates. Fickert was re-elected district attorney for a 
third term by a handsome majority, despite the fact 
that his opponent was hacked by Senator Phelan and 
Secretary of the Interior Franklin K. Lane. Tom Finn 
made a trigmphant return to the sheritts olhbce aiter 
serving a term in the state senate. While so many in- 
dividual candidates are spared the expense of a pro- 
longed campaign, the cost of the double-barreled elec- 
tion to the taxpayers will be the same. 

Governor Johnson, whose public utterances recently 
have been of a mellower tone, prepared a peppery 
speech for the opening of the apparently savage cam- 
paign he means to wage in support of the non-partisan 
election law, the fate of which is te be decided by the 
referendum October 26. The opening gun was fired in 
Oakland which his excellency now regards as one of 
the strongholds of “reaction.” The defection of the 
Oakland Enquirer, which hitherto has been a statinch 
supporter of the Johnson administration, particularly 
excited the governor’s ire. The shafts of his sarcasm 
were aimed at Dr. Pardee who, the governor broadly 
hinted without mentioning his name, is demonstrating 
his disappointment at not having been rewarded by 
the present administration. The San Diego Union, the 
San Francisco Chronicle and the Los Angeles Times 
were also pilloried. After reading their contents the 
governor advised “a moral bath” for “they are full of 
maudlin pleas for the preservation of parties. The non- 
partisan law is going to eliminate this awful politica) 
bunk from California.” But why should this foremost 
apostle of direct legislation object so virulently to its 
very practical application in this instance? The gov- 
ernor seems to regard a referendum on one of his pet 
measures as little short of lese majeste. 

*K * * 


Justin McGrath, who recently succeeded Charles S. 
Sion 2S inanaging@™editor of the Examiner, is ex- 
hausting all the Hearst artillery against the lotteries, 
and it will be a signal victory for McGrath if his cam- 
paign is eventually successful, for the Examiner is 
practically alone in the fight. The net result, after 
two weeks of fervid publicity, has been a perfunctory 
and abortive raid of the M. and F.’s printing plant. 
The lottery people were evidently expecting the detec- 
tives who secured nothing more valuable than four- 
year old lists, and the complaints based on this evi- 
dence were promptly dismissed. Meantime, the re- 
sponsible civic officials have been much too busy over 
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the primary clection to bother about this all too fa- 
miliar evil except to express their regret at the law- 
lessness which it is easily within their power to abolish. 
x ok 
Chinatown provided unexpected sensation and locai 
one day last week when the famous store of Sing Fat 
was suddenly invaded by armed representatives of the 
Chinese Six Companies who are determined to stop 
the sale of Japanese goods. The invasion caused a 
panic among several score of women shoppers, but 
Tong Bong, the proprietor of Sing Fat’s, was able to 
temporize with his assailants. It seems that he had re- 
fused to pay the fine of $2500 levied for his violation of 
the Japanese boycott, but subsequently he was com- 
pelled to pay up. The nine leading companies of 
Chinatown have decreed a fine of one-half the value 
of Japanese goods imported or sold by Chinese. 
a a 


Jim Coffroth’s management of the ill-fated ’49 camp 
on the Exposition’s Zone lasted just three weeks, but 
his full-fledged and popular gambling outfit would 
have been still in full blast if it had not been for the 
determined protests of members of the state commis- 
sion. Matt Sullivan and Chester Rowell threatened to 
enforce the law themselves, while the department of 
concessions was preparing to lengthen Coffroth’s lease 
pending an “investigation.” 

x ok x 


Captain W. H. McKittrick of Bakersfield, who was 
an indefatigable worker for the success of the recent 
race meeting of the Golden Gate Thoroughbred 
Breeders’ Association, says in an interview in “Town 
Talk:” “There was gambling during the meeting, of 
course. But the attitude of the association may be 
judged from the fact that we hired twenty-seven 
Pinkerton detectives to restrict it, and their instruc- 
tions were, whenever they saw gambling, to put the 
gamblers off the grounds.” Of course. In the same 
article it is stated that Governor Johnson is a member 
of the association. 


ok 
Another busy week at the Exposition was begun 
Monday by the American Federation of Musicians 


whose celebration was attended by more than a thou- 
sand musicians from all parts of the state. The Inter- 
national Gas Congress is also in session, and there is 
a large gathering of Pacific Coast fire-chiefs, the dele- 
gation from Southern California including twenty 
chiefs and a large party which arrived Sunday in a spe- 
cial train, Five thousand boosters from Washington, 
headed by Governor Lister, are also much to the. fore. 
x Ok Ok 
Among the boxholders for the Exposition’s horse 
show which opens Thursday are John E. Marble, Miss 
Adelaide Gillis of Los Angeles, who is showing her 
famous jumper “Bounder,’ and Mrs. Anita M. Bald- 
win. It was feared that owing to dissatisfaction with 
the stabling provided Mrs. Baldwin would withdraw 
her numerous entries, but, apparently, the difficulty 
has been overcome. Joseph Desmond is the donor of 
a cup for the champion harness horse, light or heavy. 
* *K 2K 


Governor Frank B. Willis of Ohio is expected this 
week. He bears the rather unique distinction of refus- 
ing to visit the Exposition at the expense of his state. 
The Ohio commission has been severely criticized hy 
Ohio papers for alleged extravagance, the state auditor 
refusing to pass bills for certain refreshments. Mayor 
Thompson of Chicago whose visit was cut short by 
the Eastland disaster will return here next week with 
a large party. 

* ok Ox 

Local clubwomen are actively interesting themselves 
in the candidacy of Mrs. Josiah Evans Cowles for the 
presidency of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at the next biennial to be held in New York in 
June next year. The San Francisco district, of which 
Mrs. Percy King is chairman, has followed the action 
of the state federation’s eexcutive board and of the 
Los Angeles district in a hearty endorsement of Mrs. 
Cowles’ candidacy. Mrs. E. G. Denniston has been 
appointed chairman of the state federation’s committee 
to manage the campaign, and says, “It will be the 
crowning event of my entire club life if I may be in- 
strumental in making a successful campaign for the 
presidency of that leader whom we all love so dearly.” 

* *k x 


“She comes from Los Angeles and sings so charm- 
ingly that by rights her home should be in San Fran- 
cisco.” Thus Redfern Mason, the Examiner's Chikic. 
introduces a remarkably enthusiastic appreciation of 
the singing of Mrs. Estelle Heartt Dreyfus who with 
Mr. Dreyfus has been sojourning at the Fairmont for 
several weeks. Although Mrs. Dreyfus has made no 
public appearance on this visit she has been heard in 
several private houses to the delight of many old and 
new admirers. “Mrs. Dreyfus,” writes Mason, “is not 
the cold type which we understand by the words ‘an 
intelligent singer.’ Song is her proper medium of ex- 
pression; she tells a tale, she envisages a passion, she 
develops a vein of comedy or tragedy, and makes these 
things live in music. ... It was a pleasure to hear this 
excellent artist.” Re Hes 

San Francisco, Sept. 29. 





We are accustomed to think of our country as a pu- 
pil not a teacher of Europe. The following from a his- 
tory of the medical department of the United States 
army in the Civil War, shows this it not always so: 
“The system of caring for the wounded devised by 
Letterman, and carried out by McFarlin and others was 
the basis of all the systems now in use in the great 
armies of the world. More than that, and cOnitary to 
gencral opinion, this system was developed by the 
spring of 1864 to a point which left little to be desired, 
and which more modern devices have not materially 
changed. The ambulance and field hospital organiza- 
tion that crossed the Rapidan with Grant’s army was 
in all essential features the ambulance and field hos- 
pitaly organization that would take the field in the 
event of. a waretOfmerrow.” 
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"Browsings in an old 
Book Bhap | 


| SUPPOSE I was about twelve when my omnivorous 


appetite for reading led me to indulge in “Claude 
Duval, the Dashing Highwayman.” Such stripe of 
literature was taboo in the tamily, but, alas, it was 
smuggled into the house and read atter evening prayers, 
in the little back room, with the door carefully blanket- 
ed to shut out the telltale gaslight. This week, after 
Many many years, 1 tound at the Old Book Shop a 
facsimile of the tainted story that so engrossed my 
attention—ages ago! Even the wonderful wood cuts, 
that embellish the pages, are the same. The title 
page is missing, so that the name oi the author is 
undetected, but as Duval’s adventures tormed the 
subject of many novels, by as many writers, the loss 
is not grievous. According to the English antiquary, 
Anthony Wood, who was a contemporary of the “dash- 
ing highwayman,” the original “Memoirs of M. Du 
Vall,” containing the history of his lite and death, 
were written by Walter Pope, immediately following 
the execution of the noted robber at Tyburn, in January, 
16/70. So famous was the highwayman that a pindaric 
ode addressed “To the memory ot the most Renowned 
Du Vall” appeared in 1671, written by no less a per- 
sonage than Samuel Butler, of “Hudibras” fame, also a 
contemporary of the dashing Claude, who was only 
twenty-seven when Jack Ketch cut short his too active 
career. 


This copy of his “adventures” that 1 have acquired 
is, of course, a reprint of one of the earlier editions. 
In the absence of the title page its date of publication 
remains a mystery, but an imscription on the fly leat 
reveals that it was “The gift of Sarah Dovaston to her 
‘frende’ John Povey, January 1, 1858.” It has afforded 
me infinite amusement to reread this delectable ro- 
mance of the road. The hero, a Frenchman, born at 
Domfront, Normandy, in 1643, appears to have been 
thoroughly Anglicized when he began his career as a 
“knight of the road,” with the susceptibility to the 
fair sex proverbial of his race and galiantry that is 
really more superficial than solid substance. Duval, 
it seems, while he would trouble high-born dames for 
their purses and jewelry, did it so graciously, with so 
much empressment, that they could not get angry with 
him and when he handed them out of the coach for a 
dance on the heath, O, la! how fussed they were. So 
great was his fame in that direction that if he failed 
to do the proper thing the ladies appeared disappointed. 
Claude then addresses them in this wise: 


“IT owe you many thanks, but my time presses, or 
what a pleasure it would be to me to enjoy a uauce 
upon the green lane by the light ot the moon. It can- 
not be though.” 


“We have not forgotten,” said the young lady, “that 
you asked us for our money and jewels. These are 
mine, with one exception.” 

“Make what exception you please,” said Claude, “I 
do not desire to know of it. It may appear strange 
that, with my feelings toward you anu all ot your 
sex, that are admirable, I should lay this species of 
contribution upon you all. But if I were not upon the 
road, believe me, you would have some vuigar species 
of rufhan, who would add insult to injury, and, perhaps, 
violence. I pray you, therefore, to pardon me.” 

(Chorus from the ladies within the coach) “We do— 
we do!” 

O, he was a beautiful young robber, a proper high- 
wayman, was Claude. 









And affairs of the heart! Mon Dieu! He flitted 
from one to another with the grace and celérity O17a 
butterfly. Young wives, comely widows, impression- 
able maids of high and low degree “fell” for hing, in 
the modern argot, and, alas, fell hard. But love-making 
was merely a diversion with Claude. He adored the 
fair sex, but not seriously. Hear him make love: 

“No marchioness, you, and you only, are my heart’s 
idol. Do not fancy you share the throne of my attfec- 
tion with anyone; I have not words to tell you how 
I love you!” 

In an hour he is palavering the wife of a city mer- 
chant, poor Maria linch, who fancies she is the oilly 
one. She tells him that she must not see him again. 
He affects to be in despair: 

“Do you think I can live and not see you? Do you 
think 1 can live, and not hear your voice? Never 
again hold your hand in mine! Never strain you to 
my breast, and rain soft kisses on your lips.” 

No wonder Maria succuinbed! But next day it is 
Adele, the milliner’s beautiful young apprentice whom 
he hypnotizes with his bold eyes, his black locks, his 
curling mustache, his handsome figure and his dulcet 
voice. He does not hesitate to promise marriage and 
Adele, sweet young thing, although she knows he is 
a highwayman, is ready to believe him when he swears 
by her own beauty that he will not deceive her. He 
even reproaches her—gently, of course: 

“Could I be happy if you were wretched? Ah, how 
can you think so lightly of my love?” 

“I will not again, Duval; you have convinced me 
now. How foolish I was not to see that you were right 
and had a kind object in calling me already your wife.” 

“It was foolish, but yet natural enough, my darling, 
for all that; and we will not speak of it again.” 

“And so you really love me, then?” 

“Al is my witness, I love you.” 
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“We shall then, I think and hope, be happy, very 
happy.” 
“Adele flung herself upon his breast and wept aloud 


in the fullness of her heart.” So also do I at this 
affecting recital. 
Thus Claude with the fair sex. On the heath, in 


holding up a coach, he was just as suave, just as suc- 
cessful: 

“One touch to his horse’s flank and, like a flash of 
light, out he bounded into the center of the road. 

“Stand and deliver,’ he cried. 

“With neatness and despatch, together with sundry 


witticisms Claude relieves the passengers of their 
valuables and money. After transacting his business 


he calls: 

“Farewell to you all. I’m afraid the Oxford coach 
will be behind time tonight; but these things will hap- 
pen sometimes you know, and you must take the world 
as you find it, and don’t give way to grumbling.” 

Quite a philosopher, you see. Continues the story: 
“With these words he put his horse to a gailop and 
did not pull up until he was four miles from the spot 
where he had stopped the Oxford coach.” 


That horse! It performed prodigies in the way of 
covering distance, of leaping chasms, of Jumping over 
obstacles, in order that its rider should escape the 
myrmidons of the law. Then, too, its intelligence was 
superequine! Turned out to browse while its master 
plied his trade, it would come running in response to 
a whistle thus enabling Claude to dart away and elude 
pursuit. What a catastrophe when common bumpkins, 
joining in the chase, shot and mortally wounded luis 
noble animal! It had carried him out of reach of his 
pursuers and then toppled over, throwing Claude to 
the ground: 

“Alas.” said Duval, as he rose, “my poor steed, my 
gallant and courageous companion, with whom I have 
gone through so many adventures, and who has carried 
ine through so many dangers in safety, must we indeed 
part at last! This is truly grievous to my spirit. Most 
grievous.” 

“He stood with his hands clasped before him, gaz- 
ing upon the horse, which each moment was faintly 
dying. At length a sharp convulsive shudder pervaded 
the limbs of the creature, and the mouth opened twice 
as though gasping for breath. Then all was still. The 
gallant steed of Claude Duval had breathed its last. 

“For a moment Duval covered his face with both 
hands, and he shook as though some convulsion in 
imitation of that which had announced the demise of 
the horse had come over him. Then he took his hands 
away and said calmly: 

ee What is over!’ ”’ 

I quote this in full to reveal to modern readers the 
lofty literature on which our English ancestors fed, 
prior to the advent of the dime novel. Claude Duval, 
it is patent, is no penny dreadful yarn but real litera- 
tire. 


How noble was Claude’s nature! When, an invited 
guest, he penetrated into the palace, where the young 
Prince George pursued his orgies, even if Duval did 
rob the guests and the heir-apparent to the English 
throne, the highwayman had a fine sense of honor. For, 
when he was apprehended and lodged in Newgate 
prison he spurned the offer of liberty if he would 
peach on the prince and disclose to the queen mother 
the scandalous conduct of her naughty son. Not he! 

“Do you refuse?” 

*“] do, sir. You can tell the high personages from 
me, that they are mistaken in their man. I will not be 
their informer of the little tittle tattle that may have 
reached my ears. [ will not intrude into any man’s 
privacy, and then blazon forth what [ chance to see 
and hear. I have been treacherously taken, and if | 
am to suffer death, I will suffer it without the feeling 
upon my soul that ] am a poltroon and a spy!” 

“Then you intend to keep to yourself ail you saw 
and heard at Kewr” 

|. demsinsand slew ill.” 

“The stranger took rather an elaborate pinch of 
snuff from his richly-mounted box.” 


Isn’t it thrilling? And wasn’t Claude the real stuff? 
Do you wonder that I sat up until long past midnight 
devouring this captivating story, my parents blissfully 
believing their twelve-year-old to be sound asleep, as 
he should have been? 

Of course, all this was to test our hero’s caliber. He 
stood the gaff, so to say, and the Prince nobly came 
to the rescue. Claude was provided with a clever 
lawyer who had the trial deferred and with the aid of 
a file and the connivance of the governor of Newgate, 
a creature of the dissolute prince, Dttval escaped. But 
in his cell he composed the following verses, which 
with an old nail, he left behind him on the wall of his 
prison: 


Claude Duval was in Newgate thrown, 
Bor a crime that wasn't a bit of his own; 
And the beaks declared that decreed it should be, 
Duval should swing on the gallows tree. 
Higho, chivey, higho! 


But Claude Duval knew a thing or two, 

And of tricks of his trade he knew just a few; 

He laughed as he sat in the old stone cell 

And he thought a fresh canter were just as well. 
Higho, chivey, higno! 


“Mhe time hangs heavy” said Claude Duval, 
"Tis better to list to the wild birds =eal 
Than wait for the beaks witb the darbies ringing, 
Which isn’t the very best sort of singing.” 
Higho, chivey, higho! 


Iie took a thought of his gallops mare, 
Of swag on the road, so rich and So rare. 
And when the beaks thought they would give him a fall, 
“Good-day, to your honors,” says Claude Duval. 
Higho, chivey, higho! 

There’s lyric verse for you, if you like! What a pity 
that so noble-minded and versatile a youth—he was 
only twenty-seven when he stretched the rope—should 
have had to give up the road and the ghost at the 
behest of the law! No wonder the populace sympa- 
thized with him. No wonder the ladies, God bless 
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them, wept when the sentence was carried out. No 
wonder the story of his adventures sold like wildfire 
back in 1670 and has fascinated boys—and men as 
well—-for two and half centuries since. ] am ashamed 
to confess that I reverted to my old trick of keeping 
midnight session with Claude—forty years after! 


ho ge ae ee 
WHAT MONDAY’S MAIL CARRIER BROUGHT 


CCASIONALLY, the unexpected happens. Lust 

Monday the mail brought a bulky envelope bear- 
ing a Cayuga (New York) postmark, in one corner of 
which was written in unmistakable feminine chirog- 
raphy “verse manuscript.” The editor groaned as_he 
gingerly slit the covering and spilled the contents. But 
his mental apathy was quickly dissipated. What he 
read was real poetry and poetry of no mediocre at- 
tainment. Who was Cora A. Matson Dolsonr He 
iad seen, at wide intervals, the name appended to stray 
magazine verse but of her identity he knew nothing. 
Inquiry revealed that Mrs. Dolson is a member of the 
Matson family, one of the oldest in northern Cayuga 
county, where she was born and has always lived, with 
infrequent journeys from home. Married to a man of 
congenial literary tastes, and living !n an environment 
of rare scenic beauty, her love of nature has found 
expression through her poetry, her themes pertaining 
to the country and to those figures with which she 1s 
most familiar, but with variants reflecting fervor, image- 
ry and idealization. Than her “In the Hayfield,” for 
example, no freer form of verse has been attempted by 
the newer school of poets whose verse fibre is, at 
times, lacking in poetic flavor. Here we have both the 
picture and the poem: 


See, yonder is my Love, 

Strong and sinewy: 

Sleeves rolled to the shoulders, 
Throat brown, 

Bared to the breast, 

The grace and beauty of Apollo 
In the hayfield. 


He lifts the green-brown forkfuls 
From the windrows 

And tosses them to the load. 

A clover smell is in the air, 

And bobolinks call from the fence-line. 


The driver guides the team, 

And tramples the hay to its place, 
Swaying to the motion of the load; 
But my eyes are not for the driver, 
To me he is but a unit 

In the mass of humanity. 


My eyes are for my iove; 

And his eyes, 

Deep grey, 

Are for me. 

How fair is the earth at the haying! 


Here is a bit of philosophy which Mrs. Dolson has 
named “The Illusion,” in which she pays a deserved 
tribute to poets in general: 


You said you dreamed the poets were as trees; 
That of their fruit you took. 

Each night beside your lamp you feast on these 
From poet’s book. 


Without the poets what to us were life? 
A shadeless, trodden road, 

Where as yoked ox each man with toil keeps strife, 
Dragging Time's load. 


In “The Draught” is suggested that true comrade- 
ship which in fair weather or foul is found steadfast: 


Take this cup and dpineeawit meme: 
Of my gladness you have known, 

Have rejoiced my joy to see. 
Leave me not to take alone 

Of this draught—Life’s Tragedy! 


It is not alone the city maiden who practices her 
witcheries on the susceptible youths of her acquain- 
tance. That the country swain falls an easy victim to 
the same kind of arts is shown in “The Temptress:” 


Who will blame him that he kissed her? 
Neither sweetheart she nor sister, 
Who, with brown eyes glancing merry, 
Lips as red_as Richmond cherry, 
Taunted him across the clearing, 

While the loads of hay were nearing. 
With such wiles as maidens wear— 
“Kiss me, kiss me if you dare!” 


In quite another vein is the rather intimate “Your 
Poem.” It is as dainty and as delicate as the bit of 
old china from which the fragrant oolong was sipped: 


On reading 

Your poem, 

I find it like china: 
Quaint-fashioned cup, 

Of blue willow pattern, 
Fragrance of tea 

From the small bow! upstealing, 
While on its breath 

Floats the soul of your dreaming. 


No dweller in steam-heated apartments could have 
written “Cloud” and “Sunshine.” The poems are redo- 
lent of the country, of old fashioned gardens and of the 
feathered denizens of the barn yard. Could there be 
any drearier picture condensed into seven lines than 
we find here: 


Perennial phlox wet with the beating rain. 
The moan and murmur of the wind-swayed trees, 
Some half-grown fowls crowding with plaintive chirp 
Beneath the shelter of the arbor vines: 
A single crow with slowly-flapping wings 
Making the dismal sky more dismal still— 

And you, Dear Heart, away! 


3 


Then, the antithesis, also with its bucolic setting, but 
glorified, radiant: 


e 


The eglinting rays on morning-glory vines, 

Their many-tinted bells with dreams aglow. 

A hummingbird, her burnished wings awhirr, 

Above the chalice of one purple flower; 

Sweet clusters of the pink perennial phiox 

Smiling to us the joy of life in bloom, 

The small fowls feathered sleek, and eager-eyed, 

Singing above our scattered shells and grain— 
And we two hand in hand! 


How poetically is expressed the doctrine of reimbodi- 
ment after death. It is as fanciful and as exquisite as a 
June wildrose on a Dakota prairie. Mrs. Doison nas 
appropriately named it “The Link Between:” 


] may live again in the sun and rain, 

Tn the rose that taps at your window pane, 

With the bird that sings. with the roving bee, 

With the constant boughs of the hemlock tree. 

If ever your Soul to my Soul would speak, 

Bend down till the violets brush your cheek 

That over the bed of my sleeping blow; 

And then, through their hearts. J may hear and know. 


There is a wealth of description in “The Two Mes- 
sages.’ Note the power of condensation which the 
poet possesses. In this poem there is not a superfiuous 
word and yet how much is told: 


Tt was a homesick message that he sent— 
The letter teemed with longings myriad, 
And then it seemed to us his mood he lent: 
And we, communing here together, said, 
“His step ascends now the familiar stair, 
His voice breaks through the years of silence there, 
His books range on the old dust-laden shelves, 
The poets of his choice, their very selves 
Seem peering from the long-negiected gloom. 
We hear reverberating through the room 
His intonations as he read.” 
But stay! A second message comes to hand, 
Flashed by the speaking wires across the land: 
“Your friend, your friend is dead.” 


Rich melancholy pervades “A Blossom for a Grave.” 
So graphicaily has the poet spoken that even the casual 
reader must sense the wasted opportunities, the fruit- 
less, restless journeyings of him who wandered far from 
home and was buried by aliens: 


There, in your grave, I cast one little flower, 

Your open grave, ere carth above it closes; 

Though often in life’s brief God-given hour 

You grasped the thorns, who might have gathered roses. 


About your path were scattered flowers of song, 
Yet passion’s surges bore your feet along 
Ilomeless and wandering; now unto the earth 
You yield the song within your reach from birth. 


The winds that sweep your grave I may not hear. 
Were candies lighted by your lonely bier 

I know not; but past unseen leagues of land 

Today I drop this blossom from my hand 

For the lost years, the song your lips forget— << 
One memory-flower that bears the name Reerct. 


These ten brief poems were the Monday morning 
surprise which the mailcarrier brought. There is a 
whole continent between the poet and her California 
audience reached by The Graphic, but we speak the 
same language out here and hearts respond to the same 
touches of nature, passions are swayed by like emo- 
tions. Poetry is universal in its appeal. Mrs) Doleom 
is a true interpreter and The Graphic is honoredmby 
her in selecting it as the medium for making known her 
poetic gifts. 


GRAPHITES 


Wealthy men owning many shares in a corporation 
are the hrst to learn that its affairs are in an unsatis- 
factory condition. It is perfectly in accord with mod- 
ern business ethics for them to sell their shares before 
this news becomes public and the market price drops. 
In fact, they would be considered foolish if they did not 
act on this inside information. But who buys their 
stock? Always, those who are not so well able to stand 
the loss as the sellers, generally, much less wealthy 
persons, often widows or invalids who on account of 
the loss of income will be compelled to seli at a much 
lower price, perhaps losing all they have saved. Be- 
cause he did not personally solicit the poorer man to 
buy, did not make any false or misleading statements 
to the less well-informed purchaser, the wealthy man 
sincerely believes his action honest and honorable. Yet 
this is not exactly doing as he would be done by, and 
is one of the means by which the rich become richer 
and the poor porer. But don’t mistake it as claiming 
that the rich are all thieves and the poor all honest. It 
is sinply a specific instance of “honest graft,” the 
sort of act which helps the spread of communistic and 
allarchistic doctrines. 


_ Within the last year human plague has been reported 
in India, Dutch East Indies, China, Japan, Mauritius, 
Hawai, Guatemala, Ecuador, Peru, Brazil, New Or 
leans, Havana, Tripoli, Senegal, South Africa, Zanzibar, 
Egypt, Greece, Asiatic Turkey and Persia; practically 
all round the world and in all the important commer- 
cial ports except those of Northern America, Western 
Europe, and Australia. A plague-infected squirrel was 
found in Contra Costa county, this state, March 4, 1913, 
showing that the disease is not entirely eradicated 
around the bay region. What would the Exposition 
amount to if the campaign against rats and squirrels 
had not been thoroughly carried on in the last eight 
years? If Los Angeles is to be a world port rat-proof- 
ing of all commercial buildings should be thoroughly 
enforced. Everett and Tacoma in Washington haye 
adopted stringent rat-proofing ordinances. 





sstion when you order your drink. 





WHEN THE HEAT WAVE HIT GOTHAM 





By Randolph Bartlett 


I ISTORY has been mace in Manhattan this week. 


It took the hottest September weather in the 
records of the weather bureau to smash the straw hat 
tradition, but 1t has been everlastingly demolished, and 
just to prove that it is dead and buried, now that real 
fall weather has set in, cold and with frequent drizzles, 
men are boldly wearing their straws down Broadway 
as if it were quite the thing to do. Having passed 
September 15 without discarding this suimmer headgear, 
however, the question now is when they will do so. 
It will probably require a city ordinance to tell them 
it is time to don felt and cloth headgear, for the aver- 
age New York man has about as much initiative as 
an octogenarian rattler in eines 


Another revelation brought to my attention by the 
hot spell was the ridiculous soda fountains of New 
York. Accustomed to the palatial soft drink emporiums 
of Los Angeles, the New York substitute is either 
inadequate in appointments or revolting in dirtiness. 
In most of them you have to purchase checks before 
ordering your beverage. You go to the fountain, few 
of which are supplied with seats, as these would take 
up too much room. After waiting a few minutes you 
may succeed in gaining the attention of the mixer, of 
whom there are invariably fewer than the patronage 
demands. You find out what he has that you want, 
and how much jit costs. Then you march back to the 
wicket and buy your checks. Then you go back to 
the fountain, and in the fullness of time perhaps you 
will be able to enlist the services of the mixer again, 
if you are willing to wait long enough. And when you 
do get your drink it is soggy and leaves a musty taste 
in your mouth until you catch the eye of the custodian 
of the liquids for a third time, and beg hoarsely for 
water, as they never think of serving a chaser without 
a written request. 

This is the condition not merely in the cheap places, 
but in such nationally famous establishments as Huy- 
ler’s, whose Fifth Avenue stores are a joke in com- 
parison with the everyday places in Los Angeles. 
There are a few of these establishments on the Avenue, 
and elsewhere, where there are tables and waitresses, 
and here they also serve lunch. The food idea, how- 
ever, never goes beyond a few extremely thin and 
expensive sandwiches. I verily believe there is a big 
fortune in it for the man who first hits upon the bril- 
liant idea of opening, in the shopping district of New 
York, such a place as those which have become regular 
dropping-in parlors in Los Angeles, for men and 
women. I have not seen their like anywhere in the 
east, the only thing in any way related to them being 
the tea room, but it also has its limitations, and cooling 
beverages are unknown there. 

But if the method of conducting the better class of 
soda fountains is a nuisance to the customer, the slip- 
shod and dirty conditions in the smaller places are 
disgusting. A youth from whose face perspiration is 
pouring, and who wears an apron that looks like a 
towel from a printing ofhce, pretends to pay no atten- 
Tle grabs a recently 
and elsewhere, where there are tables and waitresses, 
tank of filthy warm water from which are wafted all 
the delectable odors of a North Main Street kitchen, 
and into it spills with gay recklessness things from 
dirty bottles. Delicious! No, this is not a picture from 
the East Side, but from Broadway itself, within a few 
blocks of the well known Great White Way. When 
I recalled the scrupulous neatness of little fountains 
away out on the side streets of Los Angeles, I won- 
dered how many years it will take New York to be- 
come civilized. 


The explanation of this condition is the utter dis- . 


regard for the state pure food law everywhere. New 
York might as well be in Abyssinia, so far as any 
realization that the world has moved on several steps 
in the matter of food, is concerned. There seems to 
be no attempt to enforce the law, which, J am informed, 
is practically the same as the national statutes in this 
matter of label and purity of products. There are 
nearly as many delicatessen stores as there are saloons, 
and there are few of them, indeed, where the least at- 


tention is paid to cleanliness or sanitation. So marked. 


is this condition that the Evening Globe, which is one 
of the busiest little papers in the world, has made a 
big hit with its campaign for the publication of lists 
of places where the articles sold are backed by the 
paper’s guarantee. The merchant pays to have his 
store listed and, after inspection, the Globe publishes 
his name with the others. If a customer has a griev- 
ance that the store will not rectify, he takes it to the 
Globe, and if he is found to be justified he receives 
redress and the merchant is dropped from the list. 

Similarly, the Globe has performed a valuable service 
in naming various markets as “Globe Fish Stations” 
where the customer 1s given like protection. The 
kinds of fish available on the specified days are named 
in the paper, with the prices, and the buyer is assured 
of the freshness of the fish and reasonableness of the 
price. It was the Globe, also, which promoted, in a 
musicless summer, the series of concerts by the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra, at prices from ten to fifty 
cents, and which were patronized by harmony-starved 
thousands. Now this may all be highly profitable 
philanthropy, but when it is compared with the “hook 
puzzle” schemes and other circulation chasers of the 
Los Angeles dailies, wherein, to receive any benefit, 
one must devote a great deal of time and money to the 
interests of the journal, the value of the Globe and 
its place in the affections of its subscribers are easy 
to understand. I hope the city of publication of this 
article will be considered sufficiently far removed from 
the zone of the Globe’s circulation that I will not be 
suspected of running a free advertisement as pure 
reading matter. 

* ok of 

Speaking of newspapers: “My idea of nothing ta 

read,’ a paragrapher remarked recently, “is the Sun- 
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day Evening Telegram.” This sensational sheet has 
had the Russians wiping out the entire German army, 
Constantinople falling, Berlin in dire peril, the Ger- 
mans virtually driven out of the trenches. The Jour- 
nal, that standby of the devotees of fiction dailies, is a 
poor second now. 
kk Ok 
One unique feature of child life in New York I 
forgot to mention in my recent article on the subject, 
is the traveling merry-go-round. JI do not know 
whether there is more than one of these contrivances 
or not, but I have seen it in operation in various sec- 
tions, It is simply a miniature whirligig mounted on 
an automobile truck, and the horses are too small for 
any excepting the mere tykes. For a penny tirey wea 
have all the thrills of a real merry-go-round in a pari. 
music and all. 
4 
Who can say that superstition is dead? When May 
Irwin opened her season at the Park Theater, her play 
was called “13 Washington Square.” Admirers of the 
actress hegan deluging her with letters. They wanted 
to see the comedy, but they would not go to a theater 
where the name of the play contained the number 13. 
So the name was changed to “33 Washington Square,” 
and billposters were sent all over town pasting the new 
heures over the old. And the attendance at the per- 
formances increased immediately. The superstitious 
ones have overlooked the fact, seemingly, that in the 
name of the star and the name of the play combined, 
there are twenty-six (which is twice thirteen) letters 
and figures. If you don’t believe me, count them. 
You will anyhow, of course. 
x x 
If you are really superstitious, I suppose you will 
not read the remainder of this article. (Raucous voice) 
“That isn’t my reason.” 
* ok Ok 


New York schools have opened with more than 40,000 
children on half time. This is to be one of the main 
arguments of Tammany against the fusion administra- 
tion in the fall campaign. There are three promises 
made with great regularity at every election, by both, 
or all three sides, as the case may be. One is, “A seat 
in schooi for every child.’ Another is, “The budget 
shall be cut down.” The third is a corollary of the 
second, “The tax rate shall be reduced.” So far, no 
administration has been able to keep any of these 
promises. In the eleventh hour of his administration, 
Mayor Mitchell proposed a horizontal reduction of ail 
salaries on the city pay roll, but neglected to specify 
his own $15,000 stipend, which opened the way for 
harshly satirical words. It will be a merry campaign, 
when it gets finally under way. 

ae 

The theatrical season is now in full swing again. 
Several of the leading theaters closed during the Sep- 
tember’ hot wave, but have reopened. According to the 
New York dramatic critics, all these plays range from 
good to brilliant, most of them the latter. It may be 
the sign of an unduly suspicious mind to mention. in 
this connection, that the Shuberts are stil] refraining 
from advertising in the Times, which last season was 
so unkind as to suggest that certain of the productions 
of this firm were far from perfect. Still, if the critics 
are right, and all the offerings are so good, it is no 
time to go to the theater, but rather to be measured 
for a millennial robe. One sign of the times, in this 
matter of criticism, is the Tribune. The chair once 
occupied by William Winter, is now the ahiding place 
of Heywood Broun. Mr. Broun’s qualifications for the 
position are clearly defined—until recently he reported 
the baseball games, which reminds me: . 


I polished the handle so carefulee 
That they made me ruler of the Queen’s navee, 


Mr. Broun, indeed, writes extremely interesting articles, 
and doubtless his days will be long in the land, for 
he agrees with the other critics, that there are no bad 
performances in New York theaters. For myself, I 
shall wait about four months, and see which plays are 
still running. Then, knowing something of the taste 
of New York audiences, I will know that the ones 
which have been taken off are those which I should 
have seen. 


New York, Sept. 27, 1915. 


Rats are natural hobos. In New Orleans, recently, 
about three hundred of them, caught in different parts 
of the city, and so marked that their former place of 
habitation could be identified, were let loose at two 
points, in the residence and in the business district. 
Many of them were caught again within two weeks, 
From both places they had wandered in all directions, 
crossed car tracks and busy streets and in instances 
had reached places more than four miles from where 
they were set free. So few had gone toward the point 
where they were first caught the conclusion seems justi- 
fed that they had no homing instinct. Food and hid- 
ing places were scarce in the residence district so they 
traveled farther and faster there than in the business 
district, where both were plentiful. 


Insects as disease carriers is one of the most inter- 
esting and promising studies of modern medicine. 
There are certain diseases which are transmitted to 
man only by the bite of an infected insect. These in- 
clude bubonic plague by rat fleas: sleeping sickness, a 
tsetse fly; spotted fever, tick; yellow fever, female 
stegomyia mosquito; malarial fever, female of some 
(not all) varieties of anophele mosquitos; typhus (or 
jail) fever, the body louse. When it was learned that 
these insects were the only means of spreading these 
diseases a great step was taken in preventive medicine. 
ilies are known to be disseminators of typhoid fever, 
cholera and other infectious diseases, and flies and bed- 
bugs are suspected of carrying epidemic infantile 
paralysis. 


“Will to succeed” is the explanation of many family, 
as well as industrial and international, discords. 
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Interesting News of Gertrude Workman 


It will be interesting news to the many friends of 
popular and talented Miss Gertrude Workman to learn 
that her engagement to Walter Ferguson Furman of 
New York City has been announced by her parents, 
Mr. and*Mrs. William H. Workman. After a two 
weeks’ visit at her home on Boyle Heights, Miss Gert- 
rude is now on her way east to resume her stage work 
with the Northhampton Players in the famous muni- 
cipal theater at Northampton, Mass., where she is this 
year to play second leads, her excellent work in the 
past with this company having been chiefly in minor 
character parts. I hear that the lucky young man is a 
Harvard graduate of marked literary attainments and, 
delightful to state, he does not expect his wife to re- 
nounce her stage career. The marriage, in all prob- 
ability will be around Christmas time when the North- 
ainpton Players are given a two weeks’ vacation. Los 
Angeles society has watched with satisfaction the suc- 
cess of Miss Workman since she first displayed her 
inarked dramatic talents while a student at Stanford. 
Subsequently, she took an active part in the productions 
of the Amateur Players of Los Angeles and was a 
member of the Little Theater company here. This 
summer she appeared successfully with the leading 
stock company of Detroit. 


Worthy of a Sherlock Holmes 


Dr. A. C. Thorpe has, I hear, turned his scientific 
knowledge to a use which well may make Detective 
Burns or the authors of harrowing tales turn green 
with envy. In a Los Angeles hospital where Dr. 
Thorpe performs much of his surgical work he has 
heen frequently annoyed by noticing that when he re- 
turned to the dressing room one or two dollars would 
be missing from the clothes he had left hanging there. 
Last Monday the surgeon soaked a sponge in a solu- 
tion of methylene blue and put it in the pocket where 
he kept his change. When he returned after perform- 
ing an operation he found that as usual a small sum 
had been abstracted. Stepping up to an orderly he 
suspected the doctor said, “Let me see your hands.” 
There he found the tell-tale blue on the man’s fingers 
and when confronted by an officer the fellow confessed 
to a series of petty thefts. 


Why the Policeman Was On Duty 


Had A. E. Edwards, president of the First National 
Bank of Pasadena, possessed a guilty conscience I 
doubt if he would ever have remained in Seattle for 
the final sessions of the American Bankers’ Convention. 
According to a story now in circulation in financial 
circles here Mr. Edwards went through a test in the 
north which should be a guarantee to his Pasadena 
friends of the honesty of his past life. I hear that 
shortly after Mr. Edwards had registered at a large 
hotel in the Washington metropolis he noticed a police- 
man outside his hall door. The officer strolled calmly 
back and forth—in the hall near Mr. Edwards’ room— 
and the unconcern he manifested when the Pasadena 
financier left for the evening was disconcerting. When 
the banker returned, much later, behold, a policeman! 
but not the same one, in front of his door. Even a 
blameless reputation was forced to take notice, ‘The 
bluecoat, or one in similar uniform, was there the 
next morning. lle was there in the evening. He was 
there the second morning, Guiltless conscience or not, 
Mr. Edwards determined to demand an explanation and 
visited the hotel office. “That policeman!” the clerk 
smiled broadly. “O, former President Taft has the 
room next to yours and the police department was 
afraid a fanatic might bother him. I hope the officer 
has not annoyed you.” 


Jealous Cabaret Proprietor 


If street gossip is to be relied upon it was jealousy 
among cafe owners which prompted the raids upon 
three of the larger cabaret establishments recently and 
not any desire on the part of the police to show undue 
severity. According to the story one of the local cafes 
has been losing patronage so fast that the proprietor, 
in a fit of rage, entered complaint that three others 
were giving immoral shows. From the same source I 
hear that the envious proprietor is blamed by his rivals 
for having succeeded in putting a stop to dancing in the 
cafes because his own place did not afford room for 
that diversion. 


Medical “Fee Splitting” Deprecated 


My attention has been called by Dr. Ralph Williams 
to the commendable crusade which Dr. W. A. Evans is 
waging in the Chicago Tribune against fee-splitting 
among physicians and surgeons. In his articles against 
a practice which he describes in two of his able letters 
Dr. Evans rightiuily says, “It is evident that fee-split- 
ting among medical men is not the custom, and that 
such of it as is done is condemned by medical organi- 
zations. It is practiced by only a small proportion of 
the operators, and they not of high standing. The pro- 
portion of family physicians who peddle their patients 
is even smaller still” Dr. Evans points out how coun- 


try physicians at times arrange with second-class 
surgeons in cities to bring in patients and receive a part 
of the amount paid for operations. The American Col- 
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lege of Surgeons in Chicago is making an especial ef- 
fort to bring Dr. Evans’ articles to the attention oi tive 
public in cities where they are not syndicated. 


Why Van Loan Mourns 


lt was a proofreader, not my proofreader, be it 
understood, but the book publisher's, who caused the 
peculiar phraseology in Charley Van Loans dedication 
of his new book of the movies to Hobart Bosworth. 
Referring to the excerpt to the dedication which I used 
last week the author writes (with a moan in his pen): 
“That dedication, as originally written, closed thus: 
‘Your friends are legion. I hope you still count among 
them, comma, Yours very sincerely,’ etc. And the 
proofreader, God Bless him in a Bryan-Wilson sense 
of the phrase. yanked out the comma atter ‘them, 
substituted a period, changed my whole meaning and 
went gaily on his way seeking fresh victims. Instead 
of my hoping to be counted a friend, he raises the 
rather delicate question as to whether my friends counts 
at all. It is just such little things as this that con- 
vince me that somewhere there must be a never-ending 
hell, maintained exclusively for retired proofreaders!” 


Van’s Ten-Cent Omelet Canvas 


There has been an unusual increase in the member- 
ship of the “I-Knew-Him-When” club since Charley 
Van Loan achieved fame and fortune through his 
clever short stories of the baseball field, the prize ring 
and the movie studio. Here is another tale concerning 
the California writer which has been sent me by a 
correspondent: Charley, with his wife and two friends, 
was visiting one of the nearby seaside resorts and 
halted before a concession featuring a peripatetic artist, 
one of those mortals who have only to daub _ their 
brushes in a careless way across the canvas to produce 
stupendous mountains, startling lake scenes or dazzling 
sunsets. The Van Loan party was forced to linger by 
the ceaseless comment the artist directed at them as he 
evolved a brilliant orange-red sunset in a sea of molten 
copper. “Now here you have a masterpiece, worth $50 
in any art store in the country,” said the brush wielder. 
“Vou can buy a chance at it for ten cents.” Van Loan 
threw a dime on the counter. The coupon he drew 
was declared upon examination by the painter to be 
good for any picture on display. “Take your choice 
and I will deliver it,’ announced its creator, grandilo- 
quently. “Well, friend,” said Van Loan, with a drawl, 
“ust take that Spanish omelet you have there and send 
it out to the Institute for the Blind, with my compli- 
ments.” 


Architects Probably Too Busy 


Lost-—-One eleven-story business block, which was 
to house the Tribune and Express and incidently be a 
monument to the love Mr. Earl feels for the city where 
he has prospered. The building made its appearance 
about one year ago amid the plaudits of interviewed 
citizens but has since completely disappeared: from 
view. So far as I am aware no reward has yet been 
offered for its return. 


Dove of Peace in Newspaper Row 


I am pleased to see amity restored beiween the noble 
newspaper publishers of Los Angeles. What an inspir- 
ing example of the amende honorable was that of Sun- 
day when William Randolph Hearst, through his ac- 
knowledged Los Angeles sheet—kissed the tear-stained 
but receptive cheek of Edwin T. Earl! How gracefully, 
not too eagerly, but with the modesty due from a mai 
who lias only two papers to a man who has twenty, 
did Edwin return the embrace in the Monday morning 
Tribune when he “most heartily welcomed any erfort 
looking toward the establishment oi better newspaper 
conditicns in Los Angeles.” And then, later, Monday, 
to this beautiful spectacle of reconciliation was im- 
patted the pretty touch of younger sister Herald add- 
ing its pure, childish kiss to those which had alrcady 
been implanted upon those classic features which so 
recently gazed benignanily out upon us irom a motion 
picture advertisement of that great factor in the up- 
building of the great southwest--the Tribune. (Adv.) 
While the lawyers were up at the courthouse dismiss-~ 
ing the respective libel suits the dove of peace, perched 
amid the drooping leaves of the ep-t-box palm vefore 
Mayor Sebastian’s stronghold—plumed its feathers and 
cooed happily. But why has not the General joined 
in the amnesty? Or can it be that Brother Earl, him- 
self, is only half-hearted in his expressed desire to be 
“freed from the petty annoyances oi personal journal- 
ism?” 


Antonio Apache’s Bas-Relief of Father Serra 


Popularizing California mission history by means of 
decoration, Antonio Apache has just issued a bas-relief 
of Father Junipero Serra, which he assures me is 
making successful appeal to the thousands of tourists 
who are now flowing through Los Angeles on their 
way to one or the other of the expositions. The bas- 
relief is accompanied, (on the reverse side), by a suin- 
mary of the work of the mission founder and a chron- 
ology of the dates of the establishment of the mission 
building. It is Antonio’s own work. 


German-American’s Quarter Century Growth 


Next Thursday one of the greatest financial institu- 
tions of the southwest, the German-American Trust and 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles, will celebrate its twenty- 
fifth birthday. Dr. M. N. Avery, the president, is he- 
ing ably assisted by J. F. Andrews and W. E. McVey, 
the vice-presidents, and R. P. Hillman, cashier, in mak- 
ing plans for the commemoration of this notable date. 
By the way, I am reminded that Dr. Avery was one of 
the founders of the bank and among the others of the 
coterie of sound Los Angeles business men who in 1890 
showed their faith in the city’s future by its estallish- 
ment were such well known pioneers as E. S. Rowley, 
E. N. McDonald, W. M. Sheldon, Charles N. Flint, A. 
C. Schultz, C. M. Baker and L. Lichtenberger. Started 
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the year after the bottom had dropped out of Southern 
California’s famous land boom, the German-American’s 
first home was in a small store room at 114% South 
Main street, in the old Grand Opera House block. Af- 
ter a series of expansions the institution is now housed 
in one of the most beautiful banking rooms in the west, 
at Seventh and Spring, where a space 40 by 100 feet 1s 
allotted for lobby alone. As Los Angeles has increased 
in population from 50,000 to 500,000 the German-Amer- 
ican has grown in depositors from 664 to 54,748 and 
the original capital of $100,000 has been increased to a 
present capital and surplus of $2,000,000. The bank’s 
expansion is an achievement of which the officers may 
well feel proud. 


It Was Not Always So 


Justin McGrath, managing editor of the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, is too new to his field to realize what 
a contradiction old timers see in the crusade which 
that paper is now waging against the lottery coim- 
panies that infest the bay cities. I remember that back 
in the early nineties, when the lotteries were a much 
greater menace to the weak-willed than they are today, 
the Examiner used to carry many columns of adver- 
tising for these concerns and waxed fat on the pro- 
ceeds thereof, receiving, I believe, as high as 60 cents 
a reading line and $2.50 a line on display ads. Let me 
not be understood as inferring that it is the lack of 
such advertising nowadays that is back of the Exam- 
iner crusade. Doubtless, the lotteries would be de- 
lighted to stop the exposure if they could do so by 
spending money with the papers but there are laws 
now which would prevent such a solution of their diff- 
culties. 


Troubles of Producing Managers 


Finances come easy to Scotchmen, as is «demon- 
strated by the handsome income Frederick McKay, the 
New York theatrical man, is deriving from the success 
of Oliver Morosco’s splendid production of “Nobody 
Home,” starring Blanche Ring at the Morosco Thea- 
ter. I hear gratifying checks are to go from Mr. 
Morosco’s local offices to Mr. McKay, and all because 
the canny Scot is an expert on ironbound, copper- 
riveted contracts. It seems McKay had one of these 
desirable legal documents binding Miss King to his 
services, but the actress mutinied and determined to 
remain in California, under the direction of Mr. Mo- 
rosco. Negotiations, carried on by Miss Ring through 
her attorney, followed and finally the wires began to 
buzz with telegrams, always friendly, between McKay 
and Morosco, with the result that Blanche Ring is ap- 
pearing for Morosco, with the understanding, I am 
informed, that a proportion of the profits shall go to 
the New York Scotchman. Miss Ring is not the only 
actress whose contract is annoying the local producer, 
although in another case it is the reverse of the pres- 
ent situation. Kitty Gordon has brought suit in New 
York against Morosco for $19,000 salary and $5,000 for 
a share in box office receipts, alleging he did not live up 
to his contract with her when he took her out of the 
leading role of “Pretty Mrs. Smith” and substituted 
Fritzi Scheff. Kitty Gordon and her justly celebrated 
back are now appearing with Jack Wilson at the New 
York Winter Garden. Miss Gordon and Wilson were 
both here a short time ago on the same Orpheum bill, 
in different acts which, however, they managed to min- 
gle by having the actress summoned out in the middle 
of Wilson’s turn. From this so-called “impromptu 
stuff” has grown the act they are now presenting. 


Jupiter a New Neighbor 


Milton sings “as Jupiter on Juno smiles when he 
impregns the clouds.” Members of the Proximo Club 
would know more of this fascinating occupation. There- 
fore, they intend to wend their way to Mount Lowe 
this afternoon where they are promised, that when the 
moon’s hidden lights are veiled, Professor Larkin of 
the observatory will show them Jupiter’s antics as he 
circles his satellites and reveals his glorious belt ot 
multifarious colors. They have chosen this time since 
it is said this largest body of the solar system, except 
the sun itself, is now closer to the planet earth than it 
will be for the next twelve years. 


“Oxy” Has First Call on Baptists 


I wonder how the Baptists of Southern California, 
who are bending every effort to establish a university 
of their denomination at Redlands, feel over the fact 
that the son of their most noted divine of this section 
is a student at Occidental, the Presbyterian stronghold. 
They can hardly overlook the information for in Tues- 
day’s Examiner we were regaled with a picture of Dr. 
J. Whitcomb Brougher watching the “roping” of his 
son Russell by victorious freshmen in the annual Oxy 
risa.” 


Library and College Discussion 


Anent the discussion in these columns last week of 
whether or not Los Angeles has such a library as it 
deserves, my esteemed correspondent who raised the 
question now writes me: “Concerning the library— 
building, books and service—-why cannot we have more 
and better? For example, patrons of the library are 
now informed by placards placed about the rooms that 
the library on account of lack of funds, is obliged to 
be closed at 9 p. m. instead of 9:30 as has been the rule 
for previous years so long as I can remember; also that 
the reading room is not open Sunday afternoons as 
heretofore. This is only one indication of the situa- 
tion I hasten to agree with Mr. Perry tn main- 
taining that probably nowhere is a municipal library 
conducted in a more efficient manner than in Los An- 
geles. But I must also include his qualification, which 
is the essence of the entire argument—‘with the funds 
in hand.’ Your remarks state that the library board 
‘expects to begin shortly a campaign’ for a building, 
which it is ‘hoped can be occupied about six years 
hence.’ You will agree with me that this is a somewhat 
remote futurity. It is to be hoped that long before that 
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time we shail be able to secure adequate appropriations 
affecting the purchase of books and increased service.” 
Touching upon his plea for a state university the same 
correspondent says: “My own personal inclinations 
are rather prejudiced in favor of institutions founded by 
churches, and I heartily agree with many of the con- 
tentions made jn favor of them. It is my view, that, if 
we have a state medical college; if we have, in connec- 
tion with our high school, a junior college; and even if 
we have a comparatively large denominational universi- 
ty, yet, at the same time, many of our university stu- 
dents are still attending institutions in the north—all 
these facts are simply arguments for our having in the 
south, not approximately but altogether the same facili- 
ties for university training that our young people go 
north to secure.” 


No Mistaking Jackson Graves’ Sentimciiis 


When Jackson A. Graves makes a speech there is no 
mistaking where the manager of the l'armers and Mer- 
chants National bank stands. Mr. Graves not only 
calls a spade a spade but if facts seem to warrant such 
emphasis he will refer to it as a d—d old shovel. When 
he electrified the Jovian League Wednesday Mr. Graves 
merely told what his associates already knew he 
thought of the Johnson machine, labor agitators and 
a few of the other causes that are “making business 
run on a flat tire,” to repeat the expression he used so 
effectively in a recent letter of his bank, discussing the 
financial situation. It was a timely warning that Mr. 
Graves sounded when he said: “Be on your guard 
against any pleas for the abolishment of parties in 
California.” The banker feels confident that the day 
of the muckraker is over. In talking to the Jovians he 
said: ‘‘Hypocrisy will give way. The holier-than- 
thou in politics will stand aside, and in his place will 
stand the American business man, conscious of his 
rectitude, proud of his standing, jealous of his duties. 
The men who do things, who make the wheels go 
round, who furnish employment to the wage-earners, 
will come to the front, while the theorists, the reform- 
ers (who ought themselves to be reformed,) the non- 
producers, the ‘work-not-neither-do-they-spin’ class, 
will yield the scepter they have been wielding and this 
country will again embark upon an upward course, 
which will bring to all her people peace, plenty and 
contentment.” 


U. of S. C.’s New Daily 


Four mornings a week there is issued out at the 
University of Southern California one of the liveliest 
little collezse newspapers extant. From Bruce or 
Bliven, head of the school of journalism at the univer- 
sity, I learn that “The Trojan,” as the paper is called, 
tales events down to 5:30 p. m. and is on the press by 
8 p. m. which would seem to be a good record for 
amateurs. All the members of the staff, T understand, 
are students in the comprehensive course in journalism 
which the university is offering. 


Bell Watching Randall’s Moves 


While C. H. Randall, congressman from the Ninth 
District, is busy telling Chautauquas in this section 
what he intends to have the national congress do in 
restricting the liquor traffic, former congressman 
Charley Bell of Pasadena is trving to figure how much 
better chance he will have in 1916, after the prohibition 
party advocate has had a fling in what the Rev. Dr. 
Matt Hughes describes as “That cave of the winds 
known as our national capitol.” Bell has always 
wooed the strong prohibition element in his district and 
his defeat by three hundred votes last fall was a great 
disappointment to the aspiring Pasadenan, although 
not unexpected by those who had kept careful line 
on the primary vote. Bell will probably try again next 
year, but whether as a Progressive or a Prohibitionist 
is the question. He can hardly hope for the Republi- 
can nomination. The legislative plan Randall proposes 
congress shall carry out would prohibit indiscriminate 
issuance of federal licenses; prohibit use of the mails 
for liquor advertising; prohibit the use of inter-state 
commerce in shipment of liquors and importation from 
foreign countries; prohibit transformation of food 
products. grains and fruits, into intoxicating liauors; 
and prohibit employment or appointment in United 
States civil service of any person who uses intoxicat- 
ing liquors. 


Country’s Need of Potash 


Within the last six months potash, one of the prod- 
ucts of kelp, has risen in price from $36 to $170 a ton. 
What this advance means to commerce is more readily 
understood when the following facts are noted: The 
United States’ daily need of potash is 6000 tons. 
Against this the country has available annually potash 
salts to the extent of $150,000,000, used in the manu- 
facture of explosives, matches, glass making, for cyanid- 
ing and chemical purposes. Because of the demands 
abroad and the lack of supply several glass-making 
firms of the middle west have shut down and a number 
of chemical concerns are on the verge of closing. In 
and about Los Angeles 26,000 tons of potash are pro- 
duced every year, having a valuation of $2,500,000. 
However, should present conditions continue for the 
next three years there will be no potash and we shall 
be put to many hardships. for withont it the soil can- 
not be enriched. Of fertilizer potash is the chief in- 
eredient thus reforming to its pristine state the much 
sown soil which with every crop loses on an average of 
twenty-five pounds of potash an acre. This loss is 
especially noted in the case of sown beet roots which 
are only productive to the extent of from twelve to 
fourteen bitshels an acre in this country, whereas in 
Germany, in the same quality of soil. from thirty-two 
to thirtv-five bushels an acre are produced. because of 
the high percentage of fertilizer used. This country 
needs 635,000,000 pounds of potash each year, valued 
at $11,000,000, for fertilizing purposes. 
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“The Sea” 


Beatrice de Lack Krombach 
A eOAY | bane you a record of four 

men’s thought. One — Homer 
Laughlin, Jr. whose desire was keen to 
have wholesome, sane form expressed 
which would awaken new spirit for one 
of the essentials of life—architecture. 
This man’s ambitions were pertinent and 
after seeking many years he learned of 
one in San Diego who was developing 
his ideas and ideals. Thus Irving J. Gill, 
erchitect, became a factor in Southern 
Baiterma. Ele built Mr. Laugihlin’s 
home—it was sane, sanitary and, chiefly, 
exquisitely simple. It kad lines like none 
ever conceived—they were such extreme 
stretches. They lacked imaging orna- 
mentation, and had no fretwork wedges 
wherein dust and dirt could gather. In 
short. he had formulated a new spirit 
which will produce a genuine American 
areiiitecture. 

Then Homer Laughlin, Jr., to whom 
the American public owes a debt of grat- 
itude, went further. He wanted every- 
one to enioy and appreciate the spirit of 
this form of architecture so he is build- 
ing us a new theater at Long Beach. He 
had his architect—but he also wanted the 
spirit of California to permeate the place. 
How could it be put there? Murals, since 
aiemoecinming. an integral unit for nee 
cording historical and other data—the 
first of importance to be placed in South- 
em California were what he wanted. 
Again he sought and this time he found 
Hanson Puthoff. well-known because of 
tris sterling canvases. He placed faith 
in the right man. Witness the result in 
six of the ten murals herewith illustrated, 
replicas of what Mr. Puthoff has inter- 
fMeeted as the “Spirit of California.” But 
more of these Jater. Then to complete 
the ensemble Mr. Laughlin called Ray- 
mond C. Gould into conference. Now 
mist tie color of California—a vital 
note—he also interpreted. As a conse- 
quence, a month hence, when this new 
theater opens it will be one of the most 
emphatic notes of a definite collocate of 
truly American and typically California 
thought. 

Interested because of the purely san- 
itary and exquisite simplicitv of that 
theater I called on the architect, He 
fave expression to much rare and en- 
lightening information. His viewpoint 
for the reformation of constructive feat- 
ures in building as well as its accessorv 
appurterances 18 so important that I 
mist tellyot more of it later. At this 
time T shall touch on but a few of his 
many splendid analvses. Mr. Gill has 
sone further than did William Morris. 
Not alone is he concerned with teaching 
a saner, truer simplification of the use- 
fulness of beauty, but he is also endeav- 
oring to eliminate all elements which do 
away with its stability. Bv that is 
meant all factors which tend to over- 
ornamentation, to insanitary conditions. 
and to the general effect not the creation 
of the hand developing it. 

He said: “Victor Hugo eave us many 
truths. and he wrote one of the greatest 
when he said in ‘Notre-Dame’ “the book 
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will kill the building. Indeed, archi- 
tecture received but poor interpretation 
after the printing press came—for it 
died! The machine was a new medium. 
It demanded less physical exertion and 
man was merely an accessory necessory 
for its operation. True, man evolved the 
original thought, but others stamped it 
out in sectional fragments, and in the 
turn of a hand they were duplicated. 
They, so to speak—the machines— 
turned man’s usefulness. He was no 
longer required to carve stone, make 
heraldic parchments or build cathedrals 
that his thought or personal effort might 
he recorded.” 


But our American architecture, I in- 
terrupted, what of that? “That,” said he, 
“Is the keynote of the new architecture. 
It will come when the printing press 
shall tell the people that architecture is 
the greatest thing in the world. It will 
concern itself with everything that man 
is creating, not with what has been. In 
the past architects, painters and poets 
did more to retard the progress of the 
world than any other profession. They 
did not keep pace with man’s develop- 
ment. .Thev kept going forward while 
looking backward. all the time giving 
voice and expression in imagery of the 
elements of the past. When Thomas 
Fdison invented the electric light he 
did not go backward. but looked out far 
into the future. far bevond his fellows. 
Architects. painters and poets must do 
likewise. They must express the utility 
as well as the stability of the things they 
create, for when utility and stability are 
expressed, beauty is born. 


“The new architerture will mean the 
refining of the artisan. The present gen- 
eration of architects must all die, then 
a new spirit will come into architecture 
and the practical man will learn to ex- 
press the utilitv of the technic. which 
is its principle, its texture, which is the 
material emploved. and the way or art 
of developing it as combined elements 
as will he demanded bv all thinking and 
living people. The technic, texture way 
or art of development will complete the 
trinity. There is no art for art’s sake 
alone, 

“American architecture is going to 
parallel the wonderful progress of the 
world. for it will do awav with existing 
conditions and will eslorify the machine. 
Tt will perfect it. not to develop artificial 
imaging oruament. but to bring forward 
the natural beauties to he found in the 
textures themselves. Then there will be 
ro groves ar avenues in which dust and 
ieeeran collect.” 

| What of the architecture for a defin- 
tte localitv’” JI next interrogated. He 
replied: “Through the medium of arch- 
itecture one carnot lie. Man’s creations 
tminediately fix the soul of their builders. 
Yon know at once whether he considered 
Incality and conditions. As to buildings 
‘1 Mexico ane develonment is necessarv. 
in Alaska or British Columbia or Florida 
another. No two nlaces can be con- 
sidered at all alike. That is why in our 
theater at Long Beach we have incorpor- 


ated not only American ideals and 
thought, but have also given attention 
to the requirements of the spirit of Cali- 
fornia. ” 
* Ok 

Though the building at Long Beach is 
just in the making one can see notes of 
sanitary and sane simplicity predominate 
in an ensemble which makes for decided 
beauty. Two low-domed piers ornament 
the outer frame while a balcony tower 
is the central front feature. The upper 
floors provide office spaces thought out 
in wholesome surroundings. The lower 
oor has the theater and a large entrance 
vestibule. It will contain the chief note 
of strong color in its tiled vestibule and 
sides. As ornament. conventionalized 
flowers and birds are to be used. Within. 
where the seating capacity is to be more 
than 8500, elevated floors are used. The 
wall tone is to be a warm ivory that will 
make a harmonious whole with the 
blends in the murals which are to be set 
in concaved niches flush with the walls. 
These canvases are to be illumined from 
hidden searchlights which will fend a 
soft glow, and as entre act diversions 
they are certain to prove of unusual in- 
terest. The hangings and draperies are 
to strike the more vital note. Mr. Gould 
is providing a curtain of burnt orange 
velour, ornamented with strips of black 
edged with gold bullion. Over the bal- 
conies old gold, lavender and purple sun- 
set blend velours are to be thrown. Be- 
neath will be suspended burnt orange 
velour hangings the same as wil inclose 
the entrances. To give a note of ex- 
treme individuality old green Spanish 
jars, containing dwarfed, fruit-laden or- 
ange trees will ornament either side of 
the proscenium. 


Hanson Puthoff entered on his art 
career with an ambition to become a 


mural painter. His first step in that di- 
rection was not productive, in that the 
man on whom he pinned his faith as an 
instructor, turned out nothing more than 
a commonplace decorator. He spent 
time and money going to see him in a 
distant city, but gained little from him 
beyond the knowledge he had himself ac- 
quired. For a time this dimmed his in- 
spiration. Then came the needs of daily 
life and in their fulfillment the ambition 
grew far into the background. But he 
waited, and when Mr. Laughlin’s desires 
were born he was the instrument found 
to interpret them. Opportunity waits at 
every man’s door. Soone 
knocks and if the call is h 
effects are certain to be 
Prophecy is like the cat’s 
no weight, yet it is an es 
consideration of the anim 
prone to follow in the step 
aGees aud predict “that thei 
are but the beginnings of 1 
day name Hanson Puthoff 
sentative mural painter of t 

In making an assertion o1 
err, but I feel confident t 
concur in my opinion after ° 
exceptional canvases which « 


“Poppy Fields” 


in my knowledge, to interpret the spirit 
of any state. Jainters and mural histor- 
ans have depicted atmospheric condi- 
tions. ‘hey have told the story of en- 
vironments and their histrionic data, but 
none has given us the spirit, the soul of 
a place. Mr. Puthoff has the greatuess of 
a “seer’—one whose inward convictions 
register themselves in intrinsic quintes- 
sences of attuneness which not only the 
“seeing” can comprehend, but which en- 
lightens all seeing beings. Mr. Puthoft 
has the sense of fitness and delicacy 
which makes the work of the iate Johu 
W. Alexander and that of Brank” Bran 
gewyn so distinct and far above the aver- 
age. 

He has prepared, as he explains it, the 
symbolic spirit ot California. It has no 
time or place—yet is. Her elements have 
influenced him inost. He has interpreted 
every conceivable mood. When she 
weeps, when she sways hl accompani- 
ment to her rare winds, when her glor- 
10us sunlights near her seas eimotion, 
as the poppy’s gold radiates her land- 
scape, as the dry arroyos influence ac- 
companying stretches, as mission relics 
atlunc waste spaces, as the few aud far 
between lowlands aerate surroundings, 
as craven rock and crag stimulate big 
places and as calm and quiet waters cf- 
fects atmosphere. 


Hanson Puthcf is one of our most 
couscious exponents of plein air. He has 
fine understanding for its quality, and 
a strong appreciation for its sublety. 
White docs not mean light with Mr. Put- 
hoff. He finds his luminosity in thie 
air spaces which he permits to creep in 
through his technic. These contrasts he 
blends exquisitely and with facility. You 
find it difficult to decipher when one 
gradation of tone begins and the other 
ends, yet the values are very definite. 
Color is another hobby with Mr. Puthoff, 
if one may so construe an artist's forte. 
He lives it. thinks it, develops it, and 
does not think there is no more to dis- 
cover in its multiplicity of infinitesimal 
blendings. To him it is the finite thing 
in the development of a canvas. And he 
certainly knows California’s colors well. 
This is how he explains their superiority: 
“In California we have surfaces which 
are more or less vertical as compared 
with the fiat stretches of the east. These 
hills or boulders, also the extreme tree 
life, have a tendency to catch the morn- 
ing and evening sun’s rays; they are 
thus vitalized and hecome illumined and 
more vivid. To me their color is not 
recessarily more brilliant, in the sense 
hat it is prismatic, but it is more varied. 
“astern colors are green, very verdant. 
Tere, greens have gradations which de- 
elop into browns and grays as are scen 
n weeds. In these various lights they 
Ake  on.-adttttenal Sigalew Eastern 
tretches may be just as beautilul. but 
hey never present such variegated 
ones.” 

Landscape is also a dominant incen- 

ve with Mr. Puthoff. It draws and calls 

im until he cannot resist and must out 

id interpret it. In her expression the 
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mood of his soul finds full play. Of it 
he says: “Our tree life and its pictur- 
esque development provide part of the 
inspiration of California. It is so diver- 
sified one need not express the same 
form twice. Nothing is genuinely ugly 
in California.’ Drifting back again tor 
a moment to the subject ot color, he 
voiced the opinion that it was “the in- 
timacy one felt for the color of Cali- 
fornia which beggared description. You 
cannot get away from it. VPerhaps that 
is what makes California’s stretches so 
definitely distinctive.” 


Each of the murals is six by eight in 
dimensions. Their color scheme is warm, 
yet tender, reflecting the tone lights of 
a hundred years. Songs of the pocts 
tell a like story, nothing very concrete 
or very tangible, just elusive fantasies 
expressed in the abstract, yet long after 
visitors have left this place, which is cer- 
tain to become one of California’s land- 
marks, it will remain a living, vital mem- 
ory because of these murals. 


Tuned to the finest mood of apprecia- 
tion I consider “Rainy Season.” Early 
morning on a stormy day is depicted. 
Red gum eucalypti sway with the breez- 
ing elements as they are out in the soft- 
falling rain. The valley beyond has the 
reflected lights of the blue brown moun- 
tain stretches and they are verdantly 
alive. ‘“Marshland” is seen as it might 
appear on a dreamy morning before the 
sun is really up. An illusive haze veils 
atmosphere and landscape. The calm 
and quiet of these in between areas pre- 
vail. In the late afternoon was “The 
Arroyo” conceived. Sycamores and a 
elimpse of the Sicrras are notes of in- 
terest. There is an attuning in this can- 
vas which speaks strongly of the 
strength and vigor of our landscape. 
What might be the shore of Catalina, 
but is not, for it is gathered from no- 
where, and yet has part of everywhere 
is “The Sea.” In action, composition 
and texture-quality it is very fine. The 
inood of the elements is also well de- 
picted. As the artist sees desolate places 
laid waste by the ruin of the missions 
was the theme which composed “Peace.” 
Tt is when the moon rises at sunset and 
lights the arches and landscape. “Poppy 
Fields” has a late summer afternoon 
atmosphere. The flowers of yellow 
gold illumine the surroundings and com- 
jined with the sunlight radiate a rare 
quality in the composition. These six 
are our illustrations. One can decipher 
their composition, but the spirit and at- 
mosphere in which they are executed 
one must find in the canvases them- 
selves. No word-picture tell that story. 
The other four are ‘Desert Country” 
alive with tender flights which come 
with the sun’s afterglow and pervade 
even the distances. The desert’s lone- 
liness is truly depicted. Though few ele- 
ments are indicated, it has not the enipti- 
Meseeso many artists interpret. “The 
High Sierras’ is a fine study of midday 
light and shade. Tone traditions have 
rarely been handled to better advantage. 
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New Theatre at Long Beach 


“WMarshiland” 


It is fine also in composition and color. 
“The Yosemite” depicts a mountain 
streain with the gray of what is, at 
times, called a “buttermilk” day; a day 
when you don’t see the blue sky, but 
realize that the sun is shining. A haze 
obscures everything. There is fine feel- 
ing in the middle distance elements, and 
“The Lake” is very beautiful because of 
its simple treatment. It is rich in tones, 
tenderly and vitally blended so they are 
most subtle. 

Interest in the murals, naturally, ex- 
tends to Mr. Puthoff, hence a few inti- 
mate notes about the artist may also be 
appreciated. He was fourteen years old 
when he saw his first watercolor. As he 
remembers it, it was a ship at sea. There 
was a straight line through the middle, 
the blue sky and water. A white dot 
indicated a sail. He felt he could tmi- 
tate the production. He did and his 
mother treasured this first effort for 
many years. That was in the days, as 
he puts it—“when pictures were little 
known in country towns, becatise the 
few people had were fenced off in the 
parlor. Children were not admitted.” 
His first genuine inspiration came from 
his teacher, however. She, he believes, 
discovered his talent. With her aid he 
was able to enter on a_ three-years’ 
course at the University Art School in 
Denver, his home town. There he won 
a number of honorable mentions for 
drawing. He sold his first picture, a 
single daffodil, for fifty cents. Mr. Put- 
hoff was more interested in the figure in 
those days. and it is only since his com- 
fyeeto Calttarnia in 190Z6 that he has 
painted landscape. He has several new 
canvases, which no doubt will be part 
of the exhibition of the California Art 
Club at Fxposition Park. 


More than three hundred and fifty 
years ago Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, the 
Spanish navigator landed at Santa Bar- 
bara. To commemorate this event the 
Cabrillo Chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution last week pre- 
sented this city with a splendid mem- 
orial tablet, the work of William A. 
Sharp. It depicts two old Spanish gal- 
leons crossing on a stormy sea and 
bears this very appropriate dedication 
“created in memory of one Juan Rod- 
riguez Cabrillo by the members and 
friends of Cabrillo Chapter, Daughters 
of the American Revolution.” As it is 
mounted in a rough hewn granite rock 
it makes a most fitting monument. 


For the first two weeks in November 
Joseph Greenbaum will show his re- 
cent canvases at the Steckel Gallery at 
33642 South Broadway. Among them 
will be new moods of Catalina, said to 
be among the finest work depicted by 
this artist. 


Members of the California Art Club 
will meet at the new club-rooms in the 
Normal Hill annex, chambers M. N. 
and ©., Saturday evening, October 9, in 
place of the usual date, the first Satur- 
day evening of the month. To reach the 
rooms, conveniently, one passes through 


the Old Normal Schoo! grounds at West 
Fifth and Hope streets and via the statr- 
way under the bridge to the annex. 


Go look at those fine Chinese porce- 
lains at Bentz’ on West Fourth street. 
Eastern visitors appreciate them. A 
prominent woman of New York’s social 
set purchased several this week and told 
Mr. Bentz she could not find their dup- 
licate anywhere in the country. 


Front October 2 to 15: Mary E.3G@ali 
will show forty canvases at the Kanst 
Art Gallery on South Hill street. I 
spoke of several in this department 
when Mrs. Call returned from Paris last 
fall. They are interesting studies of 
places in many parts of the world and I 
aim told that California’s setting, her 
more recent interpretations, are well 
represented. 





Be Individual in your Portrait! 
Studies in Childhood 


Eighteen Medal Awards 


To those presenting this advertisement at the time 
of sitting a discount of $3 is allowed on all $10, 
$12 and $15 Artists’ Proofs 
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NATHAN BENTZ & CO. 


COLLECTOR OF 


Rare Antique Chinese Porcelains, 
Japanese Brocades, Prints, Netsuke, 


ete. 

213 W. FOURFEH. ST. 
A 4836 Los Angeles, 
Visitors Always Welcome 


Tel. Cal 








A Shop of Things Interesting and 
Ornamental 


OPHARA & LIVERMORE 
Fair Oaks 2175 
PASADENA SAN FRANCISCO 


Interior Decorators and House 
Furnishers 








A. A. BYRENS 


Importers of 


ORIGINAL OIL AND 
WATER COLOR PAINTINGS 
Gallery, 836 South Broadway 

A 5208 Los Angeles 
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“Rainy Season” 





Week of Getober 2 to 8 

Sixth annual exhibition of the Cali- 
fornia Art Club—Museum Art 
Gallery. 

Mary E. Call — landscapes — Wanst 
Gallery, 844. South Hill. 

Hanson Puthoff and Granville Red- 
mond canvases—A. A. Byrens, 8386 





South Broadway. 
Old Chinese Porecelain—Bentz Art 
Rooms, 213 West Fourth, 
William Keith—several small can- 


vases—Ravyvmond 
West Fifth. 

Individual arrangements in home 
decoration—O’Hara & Livermore, 
253 East Colorado, Pasadena. 

Designs for decorative motifs for 
linens, wearing apparel, trousseaus 
and outfits—Mrs. Eugene steiner, 
324 South Fresno. 

Drawing instruments and supplies— 


Gould Shop, 32 








Dunean Vail Company, paU-32 
South fill. | 
Meeting of California Art Cluh— | 
School Annex. Fifth and | 


Normal 
| Olive. Saturday evening, October 9. | 








Raymond C- 
Gould 


Fine Arts 
Interior Decorating 


324 West Fifth Street 
Los Angeles 











Photographs for Reproduction 
The kind that bring results in your 
line whether If be photos of Paint- 
ings, Machinery or Interiors of busi- 
ness houses. Smokeless Flashlights 
of Weddings and Parties. 

M. L. BAILEY 

248 So. Hill 
Both Phones—Main 6129; A 5062 





DUNCAN VAIL COMPANY 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS AND 
SUPPLIES 
LOT 
High Schools and Colleges. 


730-732 SOUTH HILL STREET 


Tel. 20Gr9 Los Angeles 





THE STICKNEY MEMORIAL 
SCHOOL OF FINI ARTS 
Fair Oaks and Lincoln Avenues, 


Pasadena, Cal. Phone Fair Oaks 2492 
Under the Auspices of the Pasadena 
Music and Art Association 
Classes from Life and Costume Model. 
Studio and Open Air Classes. 
Jean Mannheim and C. P. Townsley, 
Instructors. For Prospectus apply to 
Cc. P. Townsley, Director. 








Mrs. Eugene Steiner 


DESIGNER AND EMBROIDERER OF 
Individual Monograms and Decorative 
Motifs for Linens and Wearing Apparel. 

Trousseaus and Infant Outfits 
a specialty. 
Tel. 41388 
324 South Fresno Street Tos Angeles 
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8 
YTOMEN who just dote on blonde 
¥ men are going into raptures at the 
Orpheum this week. A dam _ broke 


somewhere and a whole flood of golden- 
haired individuals of the more-selfish sex 
came rushing in. One of them just 
can’t make his sunny locks behave with- 
out the use of a curling iron, but his 
artistic efforts with this milepost of civ- 
ilization are perfectly justifiable in the 
circumstances, for if the kinks were ab- 
sent the shimmering mane would ob- 
scure the lights of a pair of bright and 
sparkling eyes. These men of light com- 
plexion are paid for something besides 
looking nice. They are entertainers of 
high caliber, and their songs, dances, 
chatter and piano playing help to enliv- 
en the fairly good bill that is pleasing 
the crowds at the popular Broadway 
playhouse. If a straw vote were taken, 
these same crowds in all probability 
would elect Charles E. Evans and Hel- 
ena Phillips the leaders of the week’s 
new numbers. “A Forgotten Combina- 
tion” is the title of their little domestic 
comedy. Anyone in the audience who 
has mislaid the combination to the 
floodgates of laughter must submit to 
having those gates dynamited by this 
happy team. The action centers around 
the loss of a collar button and the haste 
of the newly-weds to be ready when 
their friends arrive for dinner. It is 
funny, just as almost all quarrels be- 
tween a man and his wife are funny to 
the person looking on. Billie Burke's 
tango shoes are something a little dif- 
ferent than ordinary, but it doesn’t nec- 
essarily follow that it is something bet- 
ter. Shirli Rives and Ben Harrison of- 
fer an entertaining bit of nonsense, and 
a beautiful pair of feminine eyes. in “An- 
other Bench Act.” Ralph Dunbar’s 
Salon Singers are the other newcomiers. 
They are a quartette with several excel- 
lent vocal offerings, and Herbert John- 
son plays the piano effectively. Of 
course Mrs. Leslie Carter, in her tabloid 
version of “Zaza,” still is the one great 
feature of the bill. Few emotional 
actresses have the power of injecting so 
much realism into a vaudeville act. The 
other holdovers include Miss Eva Shir- 
fey) prena donna; Harry andgeva Puck 
in a delightful song and dance number, 
and Willie Solar,.the droll Englishman 
who puts a punch in his songs, a twist 
on his face and a spring in his knees. 





Battle Pictures at the Mason 


In the motion pictures entitled “The 
Battle of Przemysl,’ which are being 
shown this week at the Mason, the two 
things which are likely to impress the 
spectator most are the age of the men 
making up the Austrian forces and the 
evidences of organization far superior 
to that with which the Austrians are 
credited in this country. Doubtless, the 
early Russian victories in Galicia are re- 
sponsible for both these things, for the 
calling out of the order reserves and 
for the summoning of German efficiency 
to make possible the reinvasion of that 
province. The pictures bring to Amer- 
ica a vivid idea of the campaign which 
resulted so advantageously to the Teu- 
tonic nations in the recapture of the 
fortress of Przemysl. 





Ruth St. Denis at the Mason 


Ruth St. Denis, the famous oriental 
dance artiste, announces the opening of 
her season at the Mason Opera House, 
next Monday. She will play a three 
nights’ engagement, with a popular mid- 
week matinee. The dance-plays and 
divertissements to be offered this sea- 
son include several of the novelties 
which Miss St. Denis has been preparing 
this summer at the Denisshawn School, 
where she is identified with her dancing 
partner, Mr. Shawn. One of the fea- 
tures to be offered is a nature series in- 
troducing solo dances and ensemble por- 
traying “Dawn.” The effect used in de- 
picting these dances is obtained by a 
novel lighting effect thrown on a pure 
white background. Among the other 
new numbers are a “Ballet Egyptienne,” 
Siance, of the Fotrteenth  ynmery, 
“Japanese Dance to the Koto,” and a se- 
ries of South Sea island dances. Sever- 
al of the newest modern dances will be 
given, including the Canton Canter, Sea 
Gull Watz, Rouli Rouli, Balancello, 
Shawn Step and Tokyo Trot, to which 
will be added Miss St. Denis’ popular 
Mazurka and her dance impromptu. 
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“The Garden of Kama,” a romantic leg- 
end of India, will be the new scenic pro- 
duction, taking the place of “Radha” 
which Miss St. Denis used for several 
seasons. Her company is to be much 
larger than last year and will include 
a number of well known solo dancers. 





“Nobody Home” in Third Week 


Blanche Ring will open her third suc- 
cessful week in “Nobody Home” at the 
Morosco Theater Sunday evening. This 
comedy with music is attracting so many 
theatergoers that if it was not here for 
a limited engagement it would be likely 
fomeiudierae rin of ‘So Long Letty,” its 
successful predecessor. Manager Mont- 
rose announces that Thomas Allen Rec- 
tor, the well known dancer, and his part- 
ner, Hazel Allen, will join the big list 
of stars supporting Miss Ring and will 
introduce many new dances, among 
them “The Globe Trotter.” Besides the 
two new stars, who are to join the com- 
pany tomorrow night, many new bits of 
comedy have been added to the show, 
which is now running on “high gear” 
and is believed to be ready for a suc- 
cessful road tour when it completes its 
Los Angeles engagement. 





“The Big Idea” at the Burbank 


Tonight Los Angeles theatergoers will 
bid farewell to Marjorie Rambeau, as 
“Sadie Love” will close its stuccessful 
engagement at the Burbank and start 
for New York. Beginning with the 
Sunday matinee the favorites, Franklyn 
Underwood and Frances Slosson, will 
initiate their starring engagement in 
“The Big Idea” at the Burbank. These 
two capable artists should prove big 
drawing cards as both are recognized as 
high in their profession. “The Big Idea’ 
is said to be extremely amusing and un- 
usual. As it develops in plot the audi- 
ence sees a play worked out line by line 
and written within the action of the real 
play. It is regarded as the best novelty 
drama ever produced and the authors, 
Clayton Hamilton and A. F. Thomas, 
have succeeded well in carrying out their 
clever idea. The play centers about the 
visit of a bright college girl to New 
York. Supporting Mr. Underwood and 
Miss Slosson will be the Burbank all- 
star compiny including Ida St. Leon, 
who returns after her summer vacation, 
and Edmund Lowe, who also has com- 
pleted his vacation. 





Novelties Coming to the Orpheum 


Charles Howard, remembered as a 
funmaker from the days of Ward and 
Vokes, will top the new Orpheum bill 
opening Monday afternoon. With Ker- 
nan Cripps and Margaret Taylor he will 
appear in “A Happy Comi*bination.” 
Howard is especially happy in the depic- 
tion of the good natured, slightly in- 
ebriatedmindividual. Cripps is, said to 
possess a fine voice, and Miss Taylor, 
also a good singer, is a fine dancer as 
well. Another act of the new bill will 
be contributed by Violinsky, the eccen- 
tric genius of the violin and the piano. 
A master of either instrument, Violin- 
sky prefers to make merry with them 
rather than perform seriously. The 
Grazers are a team of dancers who will 
be pleasantly remembered here from a 
former visit. They prefer the skilled 
stage style of dancing to the ball room 
sort. A notable addition to vaudeville is 
Signor S. R. Valenza, the distinguished 
harpist, who is no stranger to Los An- 
geles as he has played with the Sym- 
phony Orchestra here as soloist. This is 
his first invasion of the popular field. The 
program of the Orpheum for next week 
will also contain the lively act of Charles 
E. Evans and Helena Phillips, “A For- 
gotten Combination,” and there will be 
retained for another week Billie Burke 
and his tango shoes; Ralph Dunbar’s 
Salon Singers, and Shirli Rives and Ben 
Harrison. The usual fine orchestral con- 
certs and the Pathe twice-a-week news 
views will complete the bill. 





Interest in Mission Play Unabated 


With the Mission Play now in its 
sixty-fourth week at San Gabriel there 
is no shrinking in the size of the audi- 
ences which have been crowding the 
Mission Playhouse ever since the great 
tourist rush began in June. Last Mon- 
day the Mission Play choir sang special 
chants in old San Gabriel mission at the 
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MASON OPERA HOUSE 
THREE NIGHTS STARTING MONDAY, OCT. 4 
Popular Wednesday Matinee Best Seats $1.00 


RUT ST. DENIS 


Assisted by TIED SIBLA WIN and Company of American Dancers 


“3 ° Night Price 
Oriental, Classic $2.00 to 50e 


and Modern Danse 
Divertissement 


Presenting 


New 








Broadway, Near Eighth Street 


MOROSCO THEATER Phones: A-5343; Main 271 


BEGINNING SUNDAY EVENING, OCT. 3—THIRD WEEK 


BLANC RING in “Nobody Home” 


With Charles Winninger 
AND AN ALL-STAR CAST 
Including a Stage Full of California Beauties 


Prices—Nights, 10-25-50-75c; Mats., 10-25-50c. 


Main Street 
Near Sixth 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 


BEGINNING NEXT SUNDAY MATINEE 


“THE BIG IDEA” 


With Franklyn Underwood, Frances Slosson and ALL Star Burbank Company 
Prices—Nights, 25c, 50c and 75c. Matinees, 25c and 50c. 


THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE 
HKvery Night at 8, 10-25-75c. Boxes $1. 
Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c, boxes 75c. 
Saturday and Holiday Mats. Night Prices. 





CHARLES? HOWARD & EO. =A Happy Combination.” VIOLINSKY, 
Piano and Violin; THE GRAZERS, Dancers; SIGNOR S. R. VALENZA, 
Harpist; CHARLES E. EVANS & CO., “A Forgotten Combination;” RIVES 
&~ HARRISON, “Another * Bench Act;’ BILLIE BURKE’S TANGO 
SHOES; Dancing RALPH DUNBAR’S SALON SINGERS. | Orchestral con- 


certs 2 and 8 p. m. Pathe twice a week News Views, 





Mall] 9~ Junction of Spring and Main at 9th Mats. 10 and 20c 
Auer S Just a block from Broadway Even. 10, 20 and 30c 1lla.m. to llp.m 


ONE WEEK ONLY BEGINNING MONDAY. WILLIAM FOX PRESENTS 
THEDA BARA Supported by William E. Shay and a Great Cast in Ci 99 
Herbert Brenon’s Original and Daring Photodrama In 


Added feature: Latest Pathe Weekly. Shows at 11, 12:45, 2:30, 4:15, 6, 7:40, 9:15 p.m. 


Continuous show 


New Garrie rae 10c Loges 20¢ Seth D. Perkins, Manager 
cues “MARTA gf LOWLANDS” win BEIT 


MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY ONLY “THE DIAMOND FROM THE SKY” 








THE MISSION PLAY 3x: By J. S. MicGroarty 
Old Sam Gabriel Mission 


Performance Twice Daily except Sunday evenings. Afternoons at 
2:30 and evenings at 8:15. Tickets on sale Information Bureau P. E. 
Station, Sixth and Main. Phones Bdwy. 6378, Home F 1230. PRICES 
50c, 75c, $1.00. 








A Practical Training School for the Stage, 


Rochester School of Opera Grand Opera, Comic Opera and Vaudeville. 
Stage and Fancy Dancing. Sketches Written and Rehearsed. Public Performances Guaranteed. 


GAMUT CLUB, 1044 South Hope Street 


Home A 4428 Write for Catalog 





‘Cafe Bristol 


special mass held for the late Bishop 
Conaty, who was a close friend of John 
S. McGroarty, author of the Mission 
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pany under the direction of Herbert 
Brenon, with a splendid supporting cast 
headed by William E. Shay. The added 


Eiay. lites expected that the pageant attraction will be the latest Pathe Week- 
will run over into the new year. Its ly with interesting views of world 
success is unprecedented in California events. 


and as there has never heen a play like 








it in America its record stands out , ; 
unique and different. Marta of the Lowlands” at Garrick 
Bertha Kalich in the photoplay ver- 
fg ne aS sion of the great stage success ‘Marta 
Theda Bara in “Sin” at Miller’s of the Lowlands” will be the treat which 
Theda Bara, the so-called vampire the Garrick Theater will offer next week. 


woman, will be seen at Miller’s for one 
week, opening Monday, in the exciting 
film drama entitled “Sin,” an adaptation 
of the well known opera “The Jewels 
of the Madonna.” It is a story opening 
in Sunny Italy and shifts to New York’s 
seething colony known as “Little Italy.” 
The photoplay is an unusually strong 
anr convincing work abounding in 


dramatic climaxes growing out of the 
clash of elemental human passions. The 
production was made for the Fox com- 


It is seldom that a combination of a 
great play and a great star has been 
made for the screen with the success at- 
tained in “Marta of the Lowlands,” Miss 
Kalich is said to reach high dramatic 
heights in her characterization and the 
supporting company is a strong one. In 
addition to this screen masterpiece the 
latest installment of the thrilling ‘“Dia- 
mond from the Sky” will be shown at 
the Garrick Monday, Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday. 
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NEW METHODIST HOSPITAL 


OUTHERN California Methodism 


passed rather an important mile- 
stone in its history by the recent open- 
ing of the new hospital at [wenty- 
eighth and South Hope streets. The 
new building has been erected, furnished 
and equipped at a cost of $150,000; it was 
occupied the fist week of September by 
the removal of patients from the old 
building, its first class of nurses from its 
own training school was graduated and 
“pinned,” and the entire establishment 
was inspected by physicians and nurses 
Thursday, by Methodists Friday, and by 
the general public Saturday. Beginning 
Monday, September 6 patients were re- 
ceived in the new building, and the reg- 


ular work of a modern hospital was 
fairly begun. 
It is a modern hospital. Persons 


whose life work equip them for critical 
judgment declare that the New Metho- 
dist Hospital of Southern California ts 
the last word in its line. The institu- 
tional preparation for combating dis- 
ease, relieving pain and prolonging hu- 
man life is as nearly complete as exact- 
ing professions and ingenious manufac- 
turers can devise. 


It all is the work of the Women’s 
Home Missionary Society of the church 
in Southern California. Twelve years 
ago they began the task which saw hap- 
py consummation this week. At that 
time they purchased the old residence 
property of Former Mayor Hazzard, 10 
South Hope street, between ‘wenty- 
eighth and Thirtieth, and prepared it as 
well as they could with insufficient funds 
and many other disadvantages, for hos- 
pital work. They met many difficulties, 
but feit the loyal and constant support 
of many friends throughout the confer- 
ence, and hoped against many disap- 
pointments, learning as_ they labored, 
and devoted to their original purpose to 
provide eventually a modern establish- 
inent, fitted to do the best possible work 
in what they regarded as the most use- 
ful possible service. 


Time and again the gate of the Im- 
possible seemed closed across their 
chosen path, but time and again they 
managed to open it and proceed. The 
chief credit must attach to the name of 
Miss Lydia Alexander, daughter of for- 
mer Mayor Alexander, And the best 
tribute she can receive is a recognition 
of the tact and persistence and capacity 
with which she has finally surrounded 
herself. The board in past years has 
seen many changes; but the board which 
takes over the new hospital is composed 
of the following men and women: AIl- 
fred E. Gwynn, president; Lydia E. 
Alexander, first vice-president; Willits J. 
Hole, second vice-president; Byron H. 
Wilson, secretary and treasurer. These 
officers, together with the following per- 
sons, compose the board of directors: 
Mrs. A. E. Pomeroy, Mrsi>. opie lcs, 
Mrs. George W. Bayly. Harcourt W. 
Peck, and W. S. Allen,—the last named 
being also attorney for the board. The 
house comimittee—the effective force in 
the very successful campaign,—is: Mrs. 
George W. Bayly, chairman; Miss Lydia 
Alexander, secretary; Mrs. Alice M. 
Robinson, vice-chairman; Mrs. O. J. 
Nave, Mrs. Frederick Fischer, Mrs. L. 
E. Arnold, Mrs. E. A. Strong, Mrs. By- 
ron H. Wilson and Mrs. Kate Tilden. 


In the early years change scems to 
have been the order of the day. But four 
years ago Miss Charlotte Armstrong. a 
graduate of Wesley Hospital Training 
School for Nurses, in Chicago, was se- 
cured as superintendent and a more co- 
herent organization was established. As 
nearly as possible the system was mod- 
eled on the Wesley plan, a _ training 
school was opened, and a definite charac- 
ter was formulated. As there were 
changes in the superintendency, so there 
were in the business management; but 
rather more than a year ago Rev. By- 
ron H. Wilson, who had long been rec- 
ognized as a successful minister, was se- 
cured for the position of business man- 
ager; and much of the success in financ- 
ing the larger enterprise must be cred- 
ited to him, under the co-operative coun- 
cil of the house committee. 


Last year the old Hazzard residence 
was moved to the rear of the lot, and 
work was begun on the new building. It 
faltered for a time, but the women were 
persistent, and they were splendidly sus- 
tained in their efforts. And the united, 
loyal labor of all was crowned with suc- 
cess when they moved out of the old 
house, “up into the new.” Something 
of the spirit of King Solomon’s pray- 
er at the dedication of the New Temple 
in Jerusalem must have inspired these 
devoted women, and as they gathered 
for their first meeting in the new build- 
ing it was with melting hearts and 


LOS 


moistened eyes that they opened the 
session by singing: ‘Praise God, from 
Whom all Blessings Flow!” 


No printed description of the furnish- 
ing and equipment of the new building 
would adequately present the complete- 
ness of this really fine institution. It is 
enough here to say that physicians, 
nurses and patients all will have the ben- 
eft of the very best that has been de- 
vised, both in building and accessories. 
Of the girls who entered the first train- 
ing school class, three have completed 
the course, received their diplomas and 
have been decorated with the pins of this 
new Los Angeles institution. They were 
Miss Minnie Wilson, Miss Grace Wil- 
son, and Miss Merle Dunham. Other 
classes were formed as the years of Miss 
Armstrong’s  stiperintendency passed, 
and in each succeeding year other 
nurses will be graduated, and all with a 
high recognized standing throughout the 
United States. 


The new hospital is a non-staff institu- 
tion. Any reputable physician may 
bring his patients to the Methodist Hos- 
pital, and any patient may have the phys- 
ician of her own selection. The rates 
run all the way from fifteen dollars a 
week in the wards to one hundred dol- 
lars a week in one of the very hand- 
some suites. In accepted cases provision 
will be made to care for those unable to 
meet a part of their expenses. There 
are now forty-five nurses in training, 
with Miss E. S. Bornheim charged with 
their instruction. 


Miss Minnie Wilson, one of the first 
graduated class, is assistant superin- 
tendent; Miss Anna Larsen is in charge 
of the operating department; Miss Mar- 
guerite Hostetter of the maternity de- 
partment; Miss Gertrude O’Neill of the 
men’s surgery; Miss Arna Tauber night 


supervisor; Edna Burt, dietician, and 
Gertrude Gaines, housekeeper. Miss 
Bornheim, Miss Larsen, Miss Tauber, 


Miss Hostetter and Miss O’Neill are, 
with Miss Armstrong, graduates of Wes- 
ley. 

September 2, the first visiting day, 
more than three hundred physicians and 
nurses, with their friends, registered at 
the new hospital, and inspected it. Their 
verdict was one of unanimous praise. 
September 3, when the general public 
was admitted, more than 3 )thodsand 
registered, and many were conducted 
through the establishment without the 
pari! of placing their names on rec- 
ord. 


Sunday was marked as a day of rest, 
as befits a Methodist institution; and 
Monday, September 6, the hospital was 
thrown open for the receiving of pa- 
tients. There is abundant assurance that 
it will be very generously patronized. 
The dedicatory services were conducted 
on the grounds by Bishop Edwin H. 
Hughes, last Sunday, September 26, at 
half-past three o’clock. The bishop 
took as the theme of his address “Poetry 
and a Hospital.” In his remarks he 
said, “We are not accustomed to asso- 
ciating poetry and music with a hospital. 
A hospital is not necessarily associated 
with poetry like Gray’s ‘Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard.’ A hospital sug- 
gests the deepest experiences of life. It 
is more than a place where homes are 
set, more than merely a place of moans 
and sighs, more than a ‘palace of pain.’ 
It is where the cooling lps of heaven 
come down to touch the fever of hell. 
Often, a hospital is the first place where 
people learn that there is kindness in the 
world.” 

Dr. Matt S. Hughes, brother of the 
bishop, had charge of the taking of the 
collection at the dedication. The larg- 
est subscription was that of Mrs. Fred- 
erick Fischer, who gave $5,000 as an 
endowment for a free bed. 


Notes From Bookland 


Putnams have brought out a volume 
entitled “Tales from Old Japanese 
Dramas,” by Asataro Miyamori, Pro- 
fessor of English in Keio University, 
Tokyo, author of “Representative Tales 
of Japan.” This volume presents ,in 
condensed form, the more noteworthy 
epical dramas of Japan, known as joruri. 
Embraced in the collection are the chief 
works of the more representative epical 
dramatists, including, of course, Mon- 
zayemon, the “Japanese Shakespeare.” 
An introductory chapter, sketching the 
development of Japanese drama, more 
especially with reference to the foruri, 
gives the Occidental reader a pleasant 
prospect of the interesting field he is in- 
vited to enter. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. continue to 
and titles to their interesting “Drama 
League Series of Plays.” The first one 
to appearethis falhisme Tie Ihiet spy 
Henry Bernstein, translated by John 
Alan Haughton, to which Richard Bur- 
ton contributes an interesting preface. 
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FOR 


SALE 


Attractive Home 
at Hollywood 


on Winona Boulevard, Half a Block North of 
Hollywood Boulevard 


Nine-room house, hard-wood floors, fur- 
nace, large closets, sleepmg porch, pan- 
tries, porch lavatory, beautiful lawn, im 
grass and flowers, many fruit trees, two- 
story house in rear for help, and garage 


adjoining. 
new. 


Lot 60x200. House almost 


Real Bargain at $7500 


Terms to Suit 


Apply at the Graphic Office 
or Address 


J. R. Heflin, Agent, 5210 Hollywood Boulevard 





Noted Baritone in Los Angeles 


Resting in Los Angeles for a few 
months before going east to join Mary 
Garden in a concert tour, is Hugh Al- 
lan the noted baritone who scored a tri- 
umph in his recent appearance before 
a huge audience at the San Diego expo- 
sition. Mr. Allan has been engaged by 
the Friday Morning Club for an appear- 
ance October 22 when he will give a 





Hugh Allan, Baritone 


program of Russian songs, in Russian, 
and Neapolitan songs in dialect. It is to 
be hoped this will not be Mr. Allan’s 
only appearance in Los Angeles and it 
might be suggested that the Symphony 
Orchestra would do well to obtain him 
as soloist at one of its concerts. Al- 
ready, Mr. Allan has been engaged to 
sing with the Chicago, Minneapolis and 
St. Louis symphonies this season. He 
was appearing at the Deutsches Opera 
House in Berlin when war was declared 
and returned to this country last De- 
ceinber. Besides being a famous bari- 
tone Mr. Allan is a pianist and an ac- 
complished linguist, speaking five lan- 
guages. 


Scribner’s have ready for immediate 
publication a work on “Socialized Ger- 
many,’ by Frederic C. Howe, an account 
of the state socialistic program that has 
been developed in Germany. 





CHICAGO 
DENVER 
ST. LOUIS 
ST. PAUL 


in the popular Los Angeles Limited. 


Daily at 1:25 p. m. Pacific Limited 
and Burlington Limited Daily at 9:00 
a. m. Best of service, 


¥in the 


SALT LAKE ROUTE 
and UNION PACIFIC 


Tickets and Information at 601 So. 
Spring St. and 120 W. 6th St, Los 
Avpgeles, and outside offices. 








Position as Seeretary Wanted 
By a young woman who is an expert 
stenographer and with a large vocabulary 


of words. Will typewrite mss. for authors 
and playwrights at reasonable rates, Ad- 
dress K. G., 2656 Magnolia Ave., or 


W 4189.—Adv. 
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N R. and Mrs. Jack Spreckels of San 


Francisco and New York arrived 
Tuesday from San Diego and have been 
guests for several days of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Perry Story of 666 New Hamp- 
shire street. In San Diego Mr. and Mrs. 
Spreckels were visitors at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Claus Spreckels. Tuesday 
evening Mr. and Mrs. Story gave a din- 
ner party in honor of their guests, the 
table being artistically decorated with 
pink rosebuds, ferns and tulle. Places 
were arranged for twelve guests. Wed- 
nesday evening Mr. and Mrs. Spreckels 
were the honored guests at a dinner giv- 
en by Mr. and Mrs. Carroll Allen at 
their home, 2626 Orchard avenue. A 
suggestion of autumn was carried out 
in the table «decorations, clusters ot 
erapes and autumn leaves and foliage 
being used. Places were marked for 


fourteen. The visitors were entertained 
iaursday afternoon at an informal 
luncheon at the California Club, Mc. 


Ward Dawson being their host. This 
evening Mr. and Mrs. Spreckels will be 
Pests of honor at a dinner given by 
Mrs. Bri Conroy Kelley at the home 
of her mother, Mrs. Jerry F. Conroy in 
Lankershim. Mr. and Mrs. Spreckels 
plan to leave tomorrow for San Francis- 
co, where they will remain several weeks 
before going to New York City for the 
winter months. 


Of special interest here was the mar- 
riage in San Diego Wednesday morn- 
ing of last week of Miss Florence Mon- 
tague and Mr. Richard Claude Griffith 
of 343 South Hoover street, this city. 
The ceremony took place in All Saints’ 
Episcopal church, Rev. Dr. Colt officiat- 
ing, and was witnessed only by rela- 
tives and a few of the most intimate 
friends. Mr. Hamilton E. Montague 
gave his sister into the keeping of the 
bridegroom. Mr. Robert Eads Griffith, 
brother of the bridegroom served him 
as best man. The attractive bride was 
attired in an imported gown of imported 
crepe made over real lace. She wore a 
picture hat of white with rose trim- 
mings. The decorations at the church 
and in the home, where a wedding break- 
fast was served, were in pink, white and 
green. Following the breakfast at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton E, Mon- 
tague, Mr. and Mrs. Griffith left for an 
extended trip to San Francisco, the 
Grand Canyon and other pombtssor inter- 
est. They will be at home to their 
friends after October 15 at the Barbara 
Worth Hotel in El Centro. The bride 
is the daughter of the late Norman 
Montague of Adrian, Michigan, and is 
a graduate of Washington College, D. 
me) Mr. Gritin, who is a graduate ot 
the University of Pennsylvania and a 
member of the Alpha Tau Omega fra- 
ternity, is connected with the Stanclard 
Oil company in the Imperial Valley. 


Miss Evelyn Francis, whose engage- 
ment to Mr. Don Simpson was = an- 
nounced several weeks ago, and who has 
chosen October 28 as the date for her 
wedding, was the guest of honor Tues- 
day at a charmingly appointed lunch- 
eon given by Mrs. Joseph De Boise 
Simpson. A long table was used for the 
luncheon, quantities of Queen Killarney 
roses and ferns being arranged artisti- 
cally with billowy folds of pink tulle. 
Guests included Miss Francis, Mrs. W. 
E. Francis, Mrs. Ward Montgomery, 
Mrs. Truman Edwards, Mrs. Rex Hardy, 
Miss Marie Wixon, Lucile Jones, Miss 
Beatrice Bingham, Miss Elizabeth Nor- 
fleet, Miss Dorothy Hallock, Miss Mar- 
garet Bullen, Miss Cortelyou, Miss Rich- 
ey, Mrs. Lisle Argo and Miss Margaret 
Bixler. 


Mr, and Mrs. Charles Modini Wood 
and family have returned to their home 
in St. James Park after having enjoyed 
the summer at Hermosa Beach. Mr. and 
Mrs. Joy Clark, the latter a daughter 
of the Modini Woods, were with them 
the greater part of the summer, but went 
east for a visit a few weeks ago. They 
are again occupying their home at 1 
Chester Place. Mr. and Mrs. Modini 
Wood’s other son-in-law and daughter, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Langford Stack who 
were here a part of the season returned 
several weeks ago to their home in 
Wheaton, Illinois, where Mr. and Mrs. 
Modini Wood and the fatter’s mother, 
Mrs. William H. Perry plan to visit them 
this winter. 


Felicitations are being extended Mr. 
and Mrs. Francis Marion Terry upon the 


arrival of a tiny daughter, who will be 
christened Margaret. Mrs. Terry for- 
merly was Miss Geraldine St. John of 
San Francisco and is a iitece of Mreand 
Mrs. John T. Gaffey of San Pedro. Judge 
J. Moss Terry, the proud grandfather 
arrived from Louisville. Kentucky sev- 
eral days ago and is a guest at the home 
of his son-in-lows and daughter, Mr. 
Kenneth Preuss of West Il*irst street. 
Mr. and Mrs. Terry have been making 
their home in Santa Monica. where they 
are occupying the home of the former’s 
aunt, Mrs. G. Wiley Wells. 


Miss Kathleen Tottenham, daughter of 
Mr. andl Mrs. Henry L. Tottenham of 
Lake street, who is to become the bride 
of Mr. Hudson Hibbard Uctober 14, 1s 
being most delightfully feted in the fort- 
night or so intervening before her mar- 
rage, Saturday last Miss Tottenham 
was a complimented guest at the matinee 
party and tea. sharing honor with Miss 


Edith Holder, another popular bride- 
elect. Mrs. Lester Hibbard was their 
hostess. The tea was served at the Van- 


ity Fair, where the tables were decor- 
ated with baskets of crystal filled with 
Cecil Bruner rosebuds, Mexican poppies 
and ferns. Bows of tulle in colors har- 
monizing, ornamented the hanilles of the 


baskets. The favors were bags of lav- 
ender, cream pink and yellow tulle filled 
with scented rose petals. The place 


cards were sketches of brides dressed in 
the old fashions of sixty years ago, 
which are now so popular, and which 
will be emphasized at the wedding of 
Miss Tottenham, who will wear the same 
wedding gown that was worn by her 
grandmother at her marriage sixty 
years ago. Among the guests enjoying 
Mrs. Hibbard’s hospitality, besides the 
two special guests of honor were Mrs. 
Robert Davis, Mrs. Allan Leonard, Mrs. 
Herbert Stone Lewis, Mrs. Clinton Hu- 
lett Merritt, Jr., Mrs. Munro Montgom- 
ery, Mrs. Robert Fuller, Mrs. Robert S. 
Heffner, Mrs. Raymond Fuller, Mrs. Ed- 
ward P. Haupt, Mrs. Lynden Bowring, 
Mrs. William Cooper, Mrs. Walter But- 
ler, Mrs. Clyde Martin, Mrs. Malcolm 
Campbell, Mrs. Charles Price, Mrs. M. 
L. Davidson, Mrs. Valentine Bell, Miss 
Eula Wright, Miss Ruth Hoider, Miss 
Margaret Vail, Miss Zella Burke, Miss 
Muriel Tottenham, Miss Gertrude Com- 
stock, Miss Jean Valentine, Miss Mar- 
garet McGee, Miss Lois Collins, and 
Miss Mary Vail. Miss Tottenham has 
chosen as her matrons of honor, Mrs. 
Herbert Stone Lewis and Mrs. Clinton 
Hulett Merritt, Jr., while her — sister, 
Miss Muriel Tottenham will assist her 
as maid of honor. Mr. Walter Burke 


will serve Mr. Hibbard as best man. 
Miss Kathleen Tottenham and Miss 
Edith Holder shared honors also at a 


delightful luncheon and card party giv- 
en Tuesday afternoon, the hostesses be- 
ing Miss Mary Vail and Miss Margarct 
Vail of Burlington avenue. The table 
was decorated with an artistic arrange- 
ment of September Morn roses, ferns 
and sprays of heliotrope. Tall crystal 
vases at each place held the rosebuds 
and the favors were dainty French nose- 
gays and powder boxes. Those enjoy- 
ing the afternoon were Miss Holder, 
Miss Tottenham, Miss Muriel Totten- 
ham, Miss Ruth Holder, Mrs. Harbert 
Stone Lewis, Mrs. Clinton Hulett Mer- 
ritt, Jr., of Pasadena; Mrs. Robert S. 
Heffner, Mrs. Walter Butler, Mrs. Les- 
ter Hibbard and Mrs. Robert Tuller. 


One of the most attractive of the 
brides-elect, Miss Maria Vallely, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. John Vallely of 
South Flower street, is being delight- 
fully feted just now with a merry round 
of prenuptial affairs. Miss Vallely has 
chosen October 7 as the date for her 
marriage to Mr. Edward R. Bowen. 
Tuesday evening Mr. and Mrs. Morris 
Albee of Juliet street entertained with 
a dinner party in honor of Miss Vallely 
and Mr. Bowen. The table was beauti- 
fully decorated with flowers and ferns, 
intermingled with a profusion of tulle. 
A color scheme of pink and green was 
carried out in the arrangement, the table 
being centered with a cluster of pink 
bridesmaids rosebuds. The candelabra 
were shaded with soft pink satin and 


tulle and crystal flower stands filled 
with delicate French flowers~ were at 
each place. The guests, besides Miss 


Vallely and Mr. Bowen, included Miss 
Jean Long, Miss Marjorie Freeman, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jack Vallely, Mr. Kenneth 
Volk and Mr. Robert P. Smith. Mr. 
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Look Youthful in a 


CJossard 


Corset 


on those things which help us to re. 

tain our yorth. Ponce de Leon trav- 
eled far and gave his life in quest of youth. 
Faust bartered his sorl for youth and mil- 
countless 
hours and much money vainly chasing this 
Youth is no longer a 
term applied to children and young people. 
Youth means health and beauty at any age. 
A youthful appearance is reflected in the 
The form tells age quicker than 
the face—so to keep young you must con- 
Thousands of 
the finest dressed women in Los Angele. 
and the principal style centers of the wo7ii 
now depend on Gossard Corsets for the'rc 
almost perpetual youthful appearance. 
cost of their youth is a Gossard Cc~set. 
Tke new mode of smaller waists requi:e3 
carefully fitted. 
your figure we have many models, some as 
low as $2.00, other at $18.00 and $25.00. 
You can look young always if you wear the 


T HE wisest economy is to spend most 


lions of women today spend 


phantom—youth. 


form first. 


sider your figure lines first. 


a Gossard Corset, 


Gossard Corset designed for you. 
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and Mrs. Albee, by the way, are plan- 
ning, togleave October. 10 for saw Vrain 
cislo, where they will remain for a fort- 
night, visiting the exposition. 


In compliment to Miss Florence Knit- 
tles, a charming bride-elect who has 
chosen October 28 as the date of her 
marriage, Mrs. Giles Vernon Kellogg, 
Jr., entertained Wednesday afternoon 
with a matinee party followed by a dain- 
tily appointed tea. The table was ar- 
tistically decorated with September 
Morn roses, combined with ferns and 
bows of fluffy tulle. Places were ar- 
ranged for Miss Knittles, Miss Blanche 
Davenport, Miss Ruth Frackleton, Miss 
Margarey Matthews, Miss Laura Mc- 
Vay, Miss Silence McVay, Miss Fanny 
Thompson, Miss Carolyn Bache and 
Mrs. Frank D. Splane. 


Among the many visitors being en- 
tertained here is Mrs. Lloyd Baldwin, a 
prominent club and society woman of 
San Francisco, who has been a guest at 
the home of Mrs. Eliza T. Wilkes. 


Mr. and Mrs. Byron Campbell of Van 
Buren Place, accompanied by Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Callahan of Tenth avenue 
will leave tomorrow for a fortnight’s 
visit to San Francisco. They will make 
the trip by water, having booked pass- 
ave on the S,S. Haryana 


Mr. and Mrs. Sumner Harper of Des 
Moines, Iowa, left Saturday last for 
their home. They have heen visiting 
here as guests of Mr. and Mrs. Lee Phil- 
lips and have made many friends who 
will regret their departure for their east- 
ern home. 


Mrs. Edward Rankin Brainard of the 
Alexandria, who returned recently from 
a northern trip, was hostess Saturday 
last at an enjoyable tea given at the 
hotel. A number of her intimate friends 
were guests, 


_Mrs. Eugene Leonard of Peoria and 
Chicago is enjoying a two months’ 
visit here with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. H. Conger at their home, 2646 Men- 
lo avenue. Mrs. Leonard will be remem- 
hered as Miss Madge Conger. 


Mr. and Mrs. Cosmo Morgan of West 
Adams street motored down to San 


(Continued on page eleven) 
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Los Angeles Ice and Cold Storage Co, 
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Superb Suitings 
Special Prices 


For Quality: Milady’s 
Ultimate Choice is 


A. GREENE & SON 
745 S. Bdwy 











Well lighted and quiet studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. 
Especially attractive quarters offered 


for Musicians and Artists. For 
terms, etce., apply to the manager. 
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By W. Francis Gates 


AID my friend, “And how do you 


like your new home? Are _ there 
many pianos in your neighborhood?” 
To him, the presence of pianos in the 
neighborhood meant torture; their ab- 
sence meant peace. The style of build- 
ings, the beauty of lawns, the character 
of the inhabitants, meant little. He was 
oblivious to the persons. It was the 
pianos that mattered. He ts a composer. 
As yet we have not attained the piano- 
less neighborhood. Much'‘less have we 
arrived at the city section where there 
are no phonographs or talking machines. 
But the public taste is improving. And 
if so be one’s neighbor does choose tu 
run his “Victor” or “Graphovhone” at 
two a. m., and solace himself with an 
aria from “Rigoletto” or “La Boheme,’ 
one can only cross himself and thank 
the Powers above that it isn‘t “You Got 
to Quit Kickin’ My Dawg Around.” 
This suggests possibilities for the real 
estate agent. Certainly. it would be an 
added attraction to any residence dis- 
trict to note the absence of the much 


abused piano. Already, the toneless 
piano; why not the  pianoless tract? 
Would it not result in economy of 
health? 


This is an age of time-saving. Econ- 
omy of time, money and effort is the 
slogan in the commercial world. This ts 
an age of “less.” Already there have 
arrived the wireless telegraph and the 
steamless engine, the woodless house 
and the dustless road, the fireless cooker 
and the toneless piano, the hairless dog 
and the tail-less cat, and the quackless 
Gilckwete say moethingy of the drtigless 
doctor and the sermonless church. 

Long since, the suburbanite discovered 
the gain of having a rentless landlord— 
himself. He has broken away from the 
draughtless chimney, the closetless room 
and the roomless closet, the waterless 
hydrant and the sleepless bed. He may 
be one of the fortunate who are in a 
noiseless neighborhood, where the lots 
are trashless and signless, the streets 
mudless and dustless and the skies 
smokeless. He has bought his home on 
painless payments and now lacks only 
the matutinal enjoyment which arises 
from the crowless rooster and the cry- 
Jess child. 

So my friend was within the bounds of 
reason when he inquired if I had found 
a pianoless neighborhood—as represent- 
ing to him the ultimate desideratum of 
peace and quiet. 

But that’s where T beat the game—! 
have the only piano in the neighbor- 
hood! 


As near as can be learned, programs 
for the season of the symphony or- 
chestra will be as given below. While 
subject to change, the many concert at- 
tendants may rely in a general way on 
this list. It will be noted that half of 
the numbers programmed are new to 
these concerts and there are no repeti- 
tions of numbers recently plaved. Sev- 
eral are noveltiessamsomr as this City is 
concerned; for instance, the Charpen- 
tier, “Impressions of Italy,” the Bruck- 
ner symphony, the Sibelius symphony 
and the Strauss Will Eulenspie * Whe 
programs are as follows: 


First Concert: Dvarak. “Husitska’ Over- 


ture: Beethoven. Symphony No. 6 (Pas- 
torale): Charpentier, “Impressions of 
Ttalv.” 


Second Corcert: Sibelius, 
Tuonela;” Suint-Saens, 


SMe Sheetal Cir 
Cecneerto for Vio- 


loncello, Axel Simonsen, soloist; Schubert, 
Sympheny in . 
Third Concert: Mozart. “Macic Flute” 


Overture: Berlioz. Symphonv. “Haroid in 
TItalv,” Rudolph Kopp, soloist; MacDowell, 
Indian Suite. 

Keurth Concert. a Tecehaikewskv 
gram: ‘Romeo and Juliet” Overture, “Sym- 
nkhony No. 4 in F min., “Casse-Noissete” 
Suite. Marche Slave, 

riftth Coreert: Smetana. ‘Aus Bohchem's 
fein und Telur:” DLatn, Svnnhony Ilesnag- 
nele for Violin, Siemund Bezel, soloist; Sib- 
elius, First Symphony, 

Sixth Concert: Bruekner, Symplony Noa. 
* in D min.; Strauss, Dilleeulemesiesecl: 


Hra— 


While the programs of the popular 
concerts to be given by the symphony 
orchestra are not yet definitely outlined, 
it is probable that they will contain such 
numbers as the Grieg “Peer Gynt” suite; 


Svensen’s “Carnival in Paris,’ Grain- 
ger’s “Mock Morris Dance.’ Humper- 
dinck’s “Moorish Whapsodie.” Dukas’ 


“Sorcerer's Apprentice” and other as in- 


Ban Wade a 

+ vt, a a 
hens, 

ie rs 


teresting selections. Several numbers by 
local composers will be presented an. 
there is no lack of material, as the com- 
positions of Messrs. Morton I’. Maso: 
Charles ic. Pemberton, Frederick 
Brueschweiler, Adolf Tandler, Rudoli 
Kopp and others attest. 


Behymer is 


Manager feeling pretty 
well over the opening of his musica! 
season with the Melba concert. Ar! 


when you consider that the box office re- 
ceipts were $4100 for a concert in the 
middle of September you will see that 
Ios Angeles probably will hold up her 
end of the musical game this season, if 
this is any criterion. More than a hn- 
dred and fifty persons were seated on 
the stage for the Melba recital and sixty 
more in the orchestra as well as all less 
desirable locations being filled. This ai- 
fair gave a valuable impetus to the Be. 
hymer Philharmonic concert ticket satei 
mie tius the manmacer will have to reap 
the profits, after the artists and inci- 
The 


dental expenses were patd. next 
artists Behymer presents are [Emmy 
Destinn, October 5 and 9 and = fritz 


Kreisler, October 12 and 15. 





Los Angeles has lost two musicians 
that were a credit to her. Roy Lamont 
Smith has returned to Chattanooga to 
teach and Ralph Errolle to San [Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Smith is making a valuable 
name for himself as composer as Errolle 
is as a singer and their departure is a 
distinct loss to Los Angeles—as good 
composers and tenors are rare. 


Marcella Craft is visiting her parents 
and Mme. Schumann Heink, in Chicago. 
She will open her concert tour the mid- 
die of this month in a joint recital with 
Amato at Columbite, sO phen eoneent 
bookings include joint appearances with 
Fritz Kreisler and Mrs. Fi meee weaen, 
Miss Craft will return to the coast in 
the early spring. having heen re-engaged 
to sing at the Faster sunrise service at 
Mt. Rubidoux, Riverside. 


Last Monday evening Louise Rieger, 
soprano, and Wilhelmina Rector, pianist, 
gave a recital at the Hollywood Wom- 
an’s Club. Hollywood Boulevard and La 
Brea Street. Mrs. Rieger has been 
heard here on several occasions and 
sings with notable good taste. Formerly, 
she was with the Boston Grand Op- 
era Company. 


Fred Bacon can not say the gods are 
not good to his institution. He has 
been at the head of the music school of 
Pomona college for the last decade and 
has brought notable musical gains in 
that institution. Last June there was 
dedicated a music building costing $100.- 
000, donated to the college by Mr. and 
Mrs. A. S. Bridges. of San Diego, in 
memory of their daughter, a former stu- 
dent of the music school in that college. 
Then came their gift of a $10,000 organ 
for the auditorium, which instrument is 
in process of shipment from the east. 
And now comes news of the gift to the 
music school by the same donors ot 
$18,0C0 for equipment, including eight 
grand pianos and ten uprights. The 
relital of the latter to students will fur- 
nish a nice bit of income for the school. 
Mr. Bacon and his institution are to be 
congratulated on having such generous 
friends. 


Foster Krake and wife have been vis- 
iting Charles F. Lummis the past week. 
Mr. Krake is a prominent baritone of 
San Francisco. Mrs: “Krake, formerly, 
was Viola Ellis, a contralto of unusual! 
voice, who passed last winter in Los 
Angeles and was heard at a number of 
concerts. Mr. Krake was one of the 
San Francisco delegates to the funeral 
of Bishop Conaty. They are on their 
way east for a long visit to Mr. Krake’s 
parents. 


Molly Byerly Wilson was concert 
soloist at the Beverly Hills Hotel last 
Sunday evening, assisted by Glenn 
Knight. accompanist, and the Beverly 
trio. Miss Wilson’s selections were: 
Rinaldo Aria, Handel; Greater an 
Deeper, Croome; Still wie die Nacht, 
Bohm; Destiny, Frank H. Colby: Yes- 
terday and Today, Spross; Mother 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Diego for last week-end. They returned 
the carly part of the week to their home 
here. 


Dr. Clarence W. Pierce of 521 St. An- 
drews Place left a few days ago for 
Rochester, Minnesota, where he plans a 
S'aaor aemionth. 


Mr. ard Mrs. Alvin H. Frank 
Hobart baulevard* are receiving 
licitations Of their friends upon the ar- 
rival of a tiiry_daughter. Mrs. Frank 
before her marriage was Miss Lucille 
Hellman, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Maurice S. Hellman of 2225 Harvard 
boulevard. 


Mrs. Joseph H. Bohon recently re- 
turned from a fortnight’s visit to San 
Francisco. She was accompanied by her 
three daughters, the Misses Henrietta, 
May and Eleanor Bohon. 


of 1982 
the fe- 


Mrs. Warren W. Horton and her sis- 
ter, Miss Frances Richards have re- 
turned from a three weeks’ trip to the 
north, where they visited the San Iran- 
cisco exposition. They are at the home 
of their mother, Mrs. Charles Richards, 
S00 West Adains street. 


Colonel and Mrs. Wilham May Garland 
have left for an eastern trip of six 
weeks. They were accompanied by their 
son, Marshall Garland, whom they will 
leave at schocl at Middlesex. Colonel and 
Mrs. Garland plan to pass the greater 
part of their time in New York, where 
they will be guests at the new Baltimore 
hotel. 


Cards have been received announcing 
the arrival of a little daughter at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Irving H. Hell- 
man, this being—the“second child of the 
household. Mrs.“~HWilman will be re- 
membered as Miss Fiorence Marx. 


Mrs. Frank Godfrey of Coronado is 
visiting here with Mrs. Nathaniel F. 
Wilshire and Mrs. Charles C. Carpen- 
ter. A number of delightful affairs have 
heen given in Mrs. Godfrey’s honor, 
among them a™dinner at the Los An- 
geles Country Club Sunday evening. 


Mr. and” Mrs. Ehweh K. Walker ame. 
have returned to their home, 2813 Menlo 
avenue after having passed the pvreater 
part of the summer at Redondo Beach. 

Miss Margaret Nichols left the first 
of the week for her home in San Fran- 
cisco. She was a guest for a week of 
Miss Alice Elliott of 914 West Twenty- 
eighth street. 


Mrs. Thomas G. Bard, daughter,in-law 
of the late Senator Bard, has just re- 
turned from a delightful motoring trip 
relatives in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
She and her baby son, Thomas Robert 
Bard are again with Mr. Bard at their 
ranch, Somis near Oxnard. 


Miss Georgia Truman, daughter of 
Maior and Mrs. Ben C. Truman, has re- 
turned from a delightful motoring trip 
tomgan Francisco and 15 avainat. bere 
Leighton. She was accompanied hy 
Mrs. Thomas I*. Keefe of Ardmore ave. 
neve, the two stonping over at Paso Ro- 
bles and Del Monte en route to the 
rorth. The return trip was eddies hy 
the valley route. 


Mr. and Mrs. Axel Simonsen have re- 
fusned from their wedding trip to Hono- 
''ty and points of interest in the north. 
Thev are at home to their friends at the 
home of the latter’s parents. Mr. an‘ 
Mrs. George P. Thresher, 37 West- 
moreland Place. 

Mrs. R. W. Burnham and Miss Burnu- 
ham have returned from a delightful 


visit to San Francisco and the Exposi- 
tion. 


Kindergarten and Grades, First to Eighth, inclusive. 








Randall 


Corsets 


Individualize Women 
Stays, Supporting Cor- 


sets, Shoulder Braces 
and Brassieres for bath- 
ing, riding, sport and 
dress as made by 


MME. RANDALL 


have distinctive advantages 
in that your own particular 
needs are met. 


© See her at 714 S. Grand 
Ave., opposite Robinson’s 
new store. Tel. Bdwy. 3617 
Sole disperser of Corset 
Materials on Ceast 











Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 

Science. Studios and Halls for all 

nurposes for rent. Largest Studio 

Building in the West. 

kor terms and all information apply 
to IF .W. BLANCHARD 

233 5. Broadway 232 5S. Hoist. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 





TYPEWRITERS | | 


The Lowest Prices in the Neatest Type- 
Writer Store on the Coast 


JOHN W. MACK 
215 Mereantile Place Phone F 1T78 


AIL Make Fypewriters, Supplies and Re- 
pairing 





ESTHER PALLISER 
Prima-donna soprano and operatic coach. 
French and English diction specialties. 
Studio 2542 Ocean View. Phone 557894, 


ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 
Organist and Pianist 
Studio 110 Blanchard Hall 
Organist and Choirmaster 
Christ Church 


RUDOLPH BRAND 
Violin School 


431 S. Van Ness Ave, Phone 56521 
Circular on request. 

















KARL BRONSON 
THACHER OF VOICE 
Director Music First M. E. Church, Vocal 
Study Club, Wednesday Morning Choral 


©chool of Opera. 204-6 Blanchard Bldg. 
Music Study Club, Long Beach, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FORVE-PETTEBONE Co., 514 S. Broad- 
Way. Main 937; Home F 8037 


BOOKS. STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 








DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sept. 17, 1915. 


Non -Coal. 025501 
Notice is hereby given that Ida KE. 
Rurdile, whose post-office address is 1445 


S. Flower St., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 9th day of January, 1915, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No, 025501, to purchase the N% NEM, Sec- 
tion 19, Township 1 S., Range 17 W., S. B. 
Merilian, and the stone thereon. under the 
provisions of the act of June 8. 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as the “Timber 
and Stone Law,"”’ at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 
Ssuant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at $200, 
the stone estimated at $100 and the land 


$100; that said applicant will offer final 
proof in support of his application and 
sworn statement on the 29th day of No- 


vember. 1915. before the Register and Re- 
ceiver, U. S. Land Office, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, at 10:00 agi” 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
nurehase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the en- 
tae 

No withdrawals. 

JOHN D. ROCHE, 
Registem 





LOS 


pals 


LCOHOL and tobacco are two leg- 


acies from savage life. The intro- 
duction of tobacco to civilization by the 
American Indian is well known because 
historically recent. But so much has 
been said by sentimentalists for so many 
centuries about the destruction of the 
nable savage by the strong liquors of 
civilized man that nearly every one has 
lost sight of the fact that the earliest 
visitors to-savage tribes always record 
that every such tribe had a way of mak- 
ing an intoxicating drink. As shown 
by the biblical story of the Rechabites, 
and the early laws and literature ot ev- 
ery people, the fight against intoxication 
dates back almost to the beginning of 
civilization. But only in the last century 
has it been recognized as a disease, not 
a crime, and until Charles B. Towns’ 
“Habits That Handicap,” there had been 
no real systematic, scientific study of it. 

In classing alcohol and tobacco with 
opium and other narcotics he is on 
safe ground, and also in stating that a 
cure is not the result of taking away the 
drug or other treatment of the victim, 
but of his own decision and a psycho- 
logical change, the substitution of a new 
point of view, For this reason one ol 
the most essential requisites for success 
is that the patient must himself accept 
the financial responsibility for his treat- 
ment. Hence the irresponsible rich 
young man to whom money has no value 
is in the same hopeless class as the 
worthless poor. Mistakes of the too 
sympathetic, careless, or drug using doc- 
tor or nurse, of the money seeking drug- 
gist, sanitarium owner, and patent medt- 
cine man, are clearly shown. The only 
way the drug habit can be checked is 
by controlling the distribution of habit 
forming drugs. With the government 
as the first distributor, and the physi- 
cian as the last, drug taking as a habit 
would cease to be.” Contrary to the 
generally accepted idea he claims that 
the large majority of users of opium and 
other narcotic drugs can be cured and 
made useful citizens, while with only 
_about one-fourth of the chronic alco- 
holics can this result be obtained. That 
while the user of narcotics may suffer 
the more acute pain on being deprived 
of his drug the effect is temporary, while 
the alcoholic addict is in danger of de- 
lirium or insanity if so treated. Arrest 
and punishment of the drunkard simply 
degrades, does not assist rehabilitation. 
Colonization (and sanitarium treatments 
amount to the same thing) is fit only 
for absolute derelicts. 

Interrelation of the tobacco, alcohol, 
and drug habits is emphasized. “A boy 
always starts smoking before he begins 
drinking. If he is disposed to drink 
that disposition is increased by smok- 
ing because the action of tobacco makes 
it normal for him to feel the need of 
stimulation. From alcohol he goes to 
morphine for the same reason. Cigar- 
ettes, drink, opium, is the logical and 
regular series. This relationship be- 
tween tobacco and alcohol is not un- 
derstood by the public.” “It is the so- 
cial features which attend the acquiring 
and discontinuing of the habit that make 
smoking so hard to attack.” Every 
smoker, if he has taken the trouble to 
think at all about it, will find himself 
obliged to agree with these statements. 
The author, who is without doubt the 
best qualified man in the world to speak 
on this subject, says emphatically “I am 
convinced that the use of cigarettes is 
responsible for the undoing of seventy- 
five per cent of the boys who go wrong.” 
The book is full of interest not only 
for physicians but for every one who 
has taken a smoke or a drink. (“Habits 
That Handicap.” By Charles B. Towns. 
Century Co. Bullock’s.) 


Cost of Living 

Ability briefly and clearly to state sci- 
entific facts in ordinary English is the 
unusual but desirable faculty Walter E. 
Clark brings to the discussion of ‘The 
Cost of Living.” In a book of one hun- 
dred and fifty small pages, after estab- 
lishing the fact that the cost of living 
has increased rapidly throughout the 
world in the last twenty years, he con- 
siders facts and fallacies concerning the 
nature and causes of this increase, its 
effects and remedies for it. Experience 
of several thousand years has demon- 
strated the necessity of the use of one 


commodity as a measure of the relative 
value of all commodities. Gold has 
proved the most suitable substance for 
this purpose. Being itself a commodity 
it is of course, subject to the laws of 
supply and demand. From this point of 
view, the important items are, the tre- 
mendously increased supply of gold 
from South Africa, Alaska and other 
places; the improved ways of doing bus- 
iness enabling a smaller amount of gold 
to act as a meastre of value for a larger 
amount of other commodities; and the 
relatively less rapid increase of ex- 
changes of commodities; that ts a larger 
supply and proportionately smaller de- 
mand. The great outstanding fact re- 
sulting from these conditions is that 
gold measured by other commodities is 
decreasing in value, or conversely, the 
value of other commodities, stated in 
amounts of gold, is increasing, that is 
prices are rising. Other contributing 
causes and popular failacies are consid- 
ered under various subheads, as alleged 
supply or demand causes; increase of 
business caused by hope of higher prices, 
and consequently larger returns on 
money invested; increased employment 
but relatively less increase of wages, 
and of income from other sources ancl 
proposed remedies, are clearly, briefly 
and understandably treated. (“The Cost 
of lavine.’ ByasValten i. Clark. ~A20. 
McClurg & Co. Bullock’s.) 


“Buck Parvin and the Movies” 


Under the general title “Buck Parvin 
and the Movies,” Charles E. VanLoan 
has collected a number of his stories of 
the people who make the motion pic- 
tures, stories which have added so great- 
ly in the last few years to his already 
well-established reputation as a delight- 
ful story-teller. VanlLoan seems to have 
been the first man to have brought 
home to the thousands of lovers of the 
“movies” the real lives of those people 
whose faces have become familiar 
throughout the world and he has per- 
formed this task with an appearance of 
realism which adds greatly to his rec- 
ognized ability in concocting plots. The 
result is a series of the exploits of mem- 
bers of a picture company in its produc- 
tion of western films, polo films, ocean 
films, desert films and all the other va- 
rieties of films which are turned out in 
Southern California. The book should 
have an especial appeal in Los Angeles 
because it is in this vicinity that its 
scenes are laid and its characters are 
founded on familiar personages of the 
local motion picture colony. VanLoan’s 
gift of humor and his power to convey 
atmosphere through words were never 
better demonstrated than in his latest 
book by the former Los Angeles news- 
paper writer. (“Buck Parvin and the 
Movies,” by Charles E. VanLoan. 
George H. Doran Co. Bullock’s.) 


Bliss Not Ignorance But Wells 

“Bliss is Bliss and Wells is Wells. 
And Bliss can write all sorts of things 
that Wells could not do.” So says H. G. 
Wells in his acknowledged introduction 
to “Boon: the Mind of the Race, the 
Wild Asses of the Devil and the Last 
Trump,’ and then H. G. Wells under 
the thin alias of Reginald Bliss proceeds 
to produce quite the most delightful 
piece of satirical literature by any Eng- 
lish writer since Carlyle completed ‘Sar- 
tor Resartus.” The book, in joking 
fashion, pretends to be the collected lit- 
erary remains of George Boon, a popu- 
lar writer whose diversion was the men- 
tal projection of great philosophical ef- 
forts which, however, never progressed 
farther than to be scantily outlined on 
slips of paper or in conversation with 
the convenient Reginald Bliss. Thus pro- 
tected by an appearance of double am- 
biguity, Mr. Wells has created havoc 
among the public ideals of modern liter- 
ature of civilization, verbally hitting out 
at every person of any importance from 
Homer to Bernard Shaw and not even 
sparing Mrs. Humphrey Ward. Boon, 
in his comments upon everything under 
the sun, is particularly severe upon 
“Aunt Dove,” as he is pleased to chris- 
ten America. In his indictment, he re- 
marks “America can produce such a su- 
preme writer as Stephen Crane—the best 
writer of English for the last half-cen- 
tury—or Mary Austin, who used to 
write—What other woman could touch 
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her? But America won't own such chil- 
dren. .It’s amazing She’ll sit never 
knowing she’s had a Stephen Crane, 
adoring the European reputation, the 
florid mental gestures of a Conrad. You 
see, she can tell Conrad ‘writes.’ It 

She firmly believes that old 
quack Bergson is a bigger man than her 
own unapproachable William James.... 
We English do make foundlings of some 
of her little victims, anyhow.... but why 
hasnt sie any natural instinct in” the 
matter?’ Not all Boon’s thrusts are so 
direct as this, indeed, in most of his re- 
marks he confines himself to the old ra- 
zor definition of satire, as where in his 
list of notables gathering for a world 
conference on the state of literature he 
refers to “the brothers Chesterton,” thus 
in three words consigning the great Gil- 
bert K. to the same category as his 
little known brother. Writing in a hap- 
pier vein than was ever Carlyle’s, with 
specific allusions to contemporary men 
and events, showing his keen but dread- 
ful wit as it has never been demonstrat- 
ed before, Wells has brought forth a vol- 
ume which is just what the publisher 
terms it, ‘a joyous holiday in book-mak- 
ing.’ (“Boon: the Mind of the Race, 
the Wild Asses of the Devil and the Last 
Trump.” By Reginald Bliss. George H. 
Doran C. Bullock’s.) 


Magazines for October 


Smart Set for October is the usual dt- 
verting conglomeration of brilliant story, 
poem and epigram. The novelette of the 
month is by Isabel McDougall and is en- 
titled “The Bell in the Library.” Charles 
Belmont Davis has a story on ‘The In- 
evitable Fly.” To westerners perhaps 
the most interesting thing in the maga- 
zine will be H. L. Menchen’s enthusias- 
tic comment on the latest work of Wil- 
lard Huntington Wright, the volume 
“Modern Painting: Its Tendency and 
Meaning,” which the critic pronounces 
“the first book in English to give a co- 
herent and intelligible account of the 
new ideas that now rage in painting.” 


Two likely after-effects of the great 
war are touched upon in two of the 
leading articles of the Yale Review for 
October. L. P. Jacks, professor of phil- 
osophy at Oxford, England, discusses 
“Hatred—and a Possible Sequel,” while 
Alexander D. Noyes, financial editor of 
the New York Evening Post, writes of 
“The Economic Aftermath.” H. D. 
Sedgwick, who is responsible for many 
distinguished studies in Italian history, 
contributes an article on “Italy and the 
War.” Other interesting articles are 
“The War and International Socialism” 
by Morris Hillquit; “Nietzche: a Mod- 
ern Stoic” by Charles M. Bakewell; 
“Compulsory Service in the United 
States” by George N. Tricoche: ‘“Col- 
lege Life and College Education” by 
Henry Seidel Canby; “‘Hamlet’ with 
Hamlet Left Out” by Brander Mat- 
thews; “American Country Life in Old 
French Memoirs” by Charles H. Sher- 
rill; “Faces in the Roman Crowd’ by 
Anne C. E. Allinson; “Walt Whitman in 
New Orleans” by R. Emory Holloway. 
There are several notable poems and the 
usual excellent book reviews. 


Doubleday Page & Co. announce the 
publication of “The Winning Shot” by 
Jerome D. Travers, and Grantland Rice. 
The publishers say that the object of 
this book is not to present definite in- 
structions along any established lines 
but to range out into the unfamiliar 
field of golf psychology—to show the 
value of concentration and control of 
nerves and to illustrate the points with 
stories of championship matches and 
champion players. 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS 


Estate of Louis H. Merchant, deceased. 
Notice is hereby given by the undersigned 
A. B. Shaw, Administrator of the Estate 
of Louis H. Merchant, deceased, to the 
Creditors of, and all persons having claims 
against the said deceased, to exhibit the 
same with the necessary vouchers, within 
four months after the first publication of 
this notice to the said administrator, at 
Suite 336-389 Title Insurance Building, 
situate on the Northeast corner of Fifth 
and Spring Streets, in the City of Los 
Angeles, said County, which place is here- 


Savings—Commercial—Trust 


SEVENTH AND SPRING STREETS 


LOS ANGELES 


Why Buy Books? 


For 2 cents a day or less you can have 
the latest fiction and drama as soon as 
published. Yearly Subscriptions. 


BOOK LOVERS’ 
EXCHANGE 


New Applied Arts Department 


314 HOMER LAUGHLIN BLDG. 
Phone F5536 314 South Broadway 


Music and Musicians 
(Continued from Page Eleven) 


Machree, Olcott-Ball. Encore numbers 
given were: Love’s Old Sweet Song, 
Molly; Irish Love Song, Lang. 


Musicians of Los Angeles, especially 
the vocalists, will be interested in noting 
the engagement of Leroy Jepson and 
Miss Helen Galbraith. Mr. Jepson is a 
prominent tenor who of recent years 
has forsaken music to a large degree for 
commerce—and now for matrimony. 


T. W. Strobridge, father of Wm. Ed- 
son Strobridge, the organist, was seri- 
ously injured in an automobile accident 
last week, having several ribs broken 
and otherwise hurt. Mr. Strobridge is 
the private secretary of G. Allen Han- 
cock, the millionaire musician. The 
many friends of both Messrs. Strobridge 
will hope for his early recovery. 


Dominant Club has secured as lectur- 
er at its mecting this afternoon at Ebell. 
club house, one of the best-known talk- 
ers on musical subjects in this country, 
Havrah Hubbard. Mr. Hubbard will 
talk on the operas “The Loves of the 
Three Kings,” by Montemezzi, and “The 
Secret of Suzanne, by Wolf-Ferrari. 


Mr. Charles F. Lummis entertained 
Florencio Constantino, Mario Hediger, 
Col. McClintock, Mr. and Mrs. Foster 
Krake, of San Francisco, Mr andere 
Serafino Pla, and other musicians at-his 
unique home last Sunday evening, and 
as ustal in these Bohemian reunions, 
each contributed his quota for the pleas- 
ure of the guests. An invitation to one 
of the Lummis impromptu Sunday night 
dinners and musicales is regarded as a 
treat among Los Angeles literary and 
musical people. 


Next Thursday, Margaret Goetz will 
give the second of her musicales at Blan- 
chard hall, the program being devoted 
to American composers. 


Estelle Heartt Dreyfus, contralcemas: 
sisted by Mr. Glenn Knight, accompan- 
ist and The Beverly Trio, will give a 
convent at Beverly Hills hotel tomorrow 
evening, October 3. 


Cummnock School to Open Monday 


Cumnock School of Expression will 
open next Monday for its twenty-sec- 
ond year, with every prospect of larger 
enrollment. The faculty has been in- 
creased by the addition of several mem- 
bers and under the direction of Miss 
Martha C. Weaver, now head of the 
school, ambitious plans are under way 
for the new year. Miss Marjory Lacey- 
Baker, who is to be the principal of the 
school this year, arrived Wednesday 
from Boston, her former home. Miss 
Lacey-Baker. who lived abroad for sev- 
eral years, in Switzerland, France and 
Italy. is not only an experienced educa- 
tor but is well known in Boston as an 
accomplished reader. 


hy designated as the office of said admin- 
istrator for the transaction of the busi- 
ness of said Estate in the County of Los 
Angeles. 

Dated this (300neGeeeeemeeeueust, A. D., 
A. B. SHAW, 


1915. 
Administrator. 
A. B. Shaw, dr, Attorney for Adminis- 
trator. 4t 
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Im the World of Amateur Sports 


ELIGHTED as they are at the 


prospect of seeing the wonderful 
Molla Bjurstedt meet May Sutton Bundy 
in a western tennis match that will more 
truly settle the question of the woman's 
national championship than any event 
held in the east this year, Californians 
who have informed themselves regard- 
ing the game of the little Norwegian 
confess to feeling that she is showing 
better sportsmanship than judgment in 
accepting an invitation for a match on 
the Virginia courts next November 
against the former world’s champion. In 
Mrs. Bundy the present national cham- 
pion will meet a type of woman tennis 
player she has not yet played in this 
country. It has been one of her chiei 
comments on her American opponents 
that the girls she had met in Germany 
hit the ball much harder than those she 
has played against in this country. How 
great a difference she will encounter in 
California is self-evident to those who 
recall how consistently the westerners, 
May Sutton, Hazel Hotchkiss and Mary 
Browne with their powerful drives and 
fine placemnent swept everything before 
therm whenever they invaded the east. But 
in Mrs. Bundy, Miss Bjurstedt will meet 
more than a mere hard driver. She will 
face the most accurate woman playet 
who ever handled a racket and a player 
who after three years retirement has 
come back to the game with an accuracy 
deadlier than ever before. In a recent 
article regarding herself, printed in 
“Vanity Fair,” Miss Bjurstedt said: “J 
cannot play ‘steady’ tennis; must try 
new strokes and new plays all the time, 
or the game loses interest. I often get 
into trouble trying styles which I do not 
know much about.” If she has made a 
correct estimate of herself the charming 
Molla is in for a rude awakening when 
she attempts to overcome the discourag- 
ing steadiness of Mrs. Bundy, a steadi- 
ness before which Miss Mary Browne, 
brilliant player that she is, was aboslute- 
ly helpless when the two met in the 
Southern California tournament this 
summer. Mary Browne had practically 
no opposition in the three years’ she 
went after the national title, when she 
niet the same players Miss Bjurstedt has 
heen defeating with unfailing regularity 
this summer. Of course, Molla Bjur- 
stedt may prove as great a strprise to 
self-satisfied California as May Sutton 
was to self-sufficient England in the 
year of her first great triumph. But 
win or lose, the appearance of Miss 
Bjurstedt at Long Beach, which is prac- 
tically arranged for, will be the most 
notable tennis event of the year in this 
section. She is a charmingly independ- 
ent young Norse woman of a type more 
akin to the American than any to be 
found in other parts of Europe. She 
came to America partly for tennis and 
partly to practice massage, a profession 
which in democratic Norway she was 
permitted to adopt without lost of caste. 
Miss Bjurstedt is said to be extremely 
original, even in the smallest tennis mat- 
ters and has created in the east quite as 
much excitement by her method of pick- 
ing up a ball as by her wonderful vic- 
tories. She steps alongside a ball she 
wishes to use and instead of stooping 
for it or coaxing it up on her racket, 
pinches it between her foot and the end 
of her racket and then by a sudden snap 
and twist gives it a jump which lands it 
in her waiting hand. Eastern galleries 
never tired of seeing Miss Bjurstedt per- 
forin this trick, wlitel she is said to do 
quite unconsciously. 


Psychology of Golf 

Touching upon golf psychology Jer- 
ome Travers has something interesting 
to say regarding that famous appearance 
of the coast star, Heinie Schmidt of San 
Francisco, in the British amateur cham- 
pionship. Travers’ remarks are con- 
tained in the new book he and Grantland 
Rice have written, “The Winning Shot” 
which is just off the press. The passage 
follows: “Who can explain this situa- 
tion? I have won four Aimericaneana- 
teur championships. I have been to the 
British amateur twice, and have beeri 
eliminated both times in the first round. 
Evans is one of America’s stars,, but he 
has never got very far in England. 
Ouimet has won the open and amateur 
championships of America, but was 
quickly put out in his English invasion. 
Yet Heinie Schmidt, not ranked among 
the first ten in the United States, goes 
over, and without any sign of a nervous 
upset, goes into the sixth round and is 
beaten only when Hilton, the champion, 
sinks a twenty foot putt on the nine- 
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teenth hole. Schmidt showed more cool- 
ness and greater steadiness than any 
other amateur, except Travis, ever 
showed in the British premier. There 
was not a flutter to a nerve of his body. 
He played better golf than he knew how 
under the supreme test. Yet two 
months later, at Garden City, in the qual- 
ifying round for the United States Golf 
Amateur Championship, he failed even 
to qualify among the first thirty-two 
through nervously playing a short ap- 
proach into a deep trap guarding the 
orca 


Trojan Wins Ten Mile Yawi Race 

Eight of the nine yawls owned by 
members of the South Coast Yacht Club 
took part in the special ten-mile yawl 
race last Sunday over a course from the 
Miner fill, San Pedro, to the Point Fir- 
min buoy and return. Capt. Ellis W. Tay- 
lor’s Trojan captured the event, Gilks 
brothers’ Lady Gwendoline second and 
K. R. Bradley’s Idler third. Minerva, 
commanded by Rear Commodore Verne 
A. Goodrich, held her own with Idler 
until she was passing the lighthouse, 
when her gaff broke and the boat was 
withdrawn. A stiff breeze afforded one 
of the finest sailing days of the season. 
Following is the result of the yaw! race: 

Yacht— tindcp. Cor. Tinie 
Trojan slete. Be ts Late 
Lady Gwendoline 745: 754:08 
Idler : 
Seamore 
Winsome 
Arrow 
Viking 11. 

This evening tne South Coast Club 1s 
holding an intormal dinner-dance at its 
San Pedro clubhouse. Tomorrow, the 
annual Bird Rock race will be held, 
starting from the end ot the breakwater, 
thence to Vicente Flash buoy, thence to 
Bird Rock, off Isthmus harbor, Santa 
Catalina wisland, leaving = Lock tea port, 
thence back to starting line. The Bird 
Rock race was postponed from its usual 
May date. A ship’s bell clock will be 
given as a trophy and a club cup for 
second prize. “The cruisers will hoid a 
Brighton Beach bathing cruise while the 
racers are making the course to Cata- 
lina, tomorrow. 


How Deer Hunters Were Handicapped 

Thursday was the last day of what has 
proved a disappointing deer season in 
Southern California. The new law 
against the shooting of spiked bucks 
was a handicap which greatly reduced 
the number of animals brought down 
by the army of hunters who _ have 
thronged the hills fora month. The ele- 
ment of luck has been ever present and 
those nimrods, who returned with bucks 
were generally the fortunate ones who 
happened to surprise an animal of legal 
age, as beating the brush or following 
the hogbacks seldom had the desired re- 
sult. Next on the schedule of the sports- 
men will be the duck and quail seasons, 
both of which open October 15. Quail 
are unusually plentiful in all sections 
this year and promise excellent sport. 
The cooler weather is already bringing 
the waterfowl south, although the birds 
so far have been showing a preference 
for the mountain lakes, Little and Big 
Bear, rather than for the coast tidelands. 


Long Island’s Paved Golf Course 

With California’s reputation for paved 
roads it is not at all unlikely that the 
latest eastern idea of paved golf courses 
may be adopted here. The first paved 
golf course in the country is now tnder 
construction at Lido, near Long Branch, 
Long Island. The idea of the paved 
golf links is to afford a good foundation 
for grass courses which are expected to 
rival the famous turf of Scotland and 
England. After the surfaces at Lido had 
been graded by means of scoops, that 
part which was to be grassed was cov- 
ered with bricks 10 inches long by 5 
inches thick. Sixty acres were paved in 
this fashion. On top of these bricks, 
which were made of bog, were placed a 
half-inch layer of lime, and then well- 
rotted stable manure to the depth of two 
or three inches. Over this two and a 
half inches of top soil was spread. It is 
contended that with this foundation it 
is possible to produce turf the equal of 
any. 


Coach Stanton’s Good Record 
This is to be the last active year of 
one of the veteran football coaches of 
Southern California, according to an- 
nouncement which comes from Pomona 
College that W. L. Stanton has present- 
ed his resignation to take effect Septem- 
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ber 1, 1916. Stanton has turned out four 
winners in the eight years he has been 
at Pomona and has always had a loyal 
following in the college, not having been 
harassed by the lack of support which 
hampers many coaches. He states that 
his resignation is prompted solely by 
desire to retire and that he will probably 
make his home on his ranch at Glendora 
and devote considerable of his time to 
directing the “Stanton Players,” a group 
of amateur actors of that foothill town. 
Stanton’s best years in California foot- 
ball were 1909, 1910 and 1911 when Po- 
mona won the southern championship 
for three successive seasons. After 
dropping the title for two years to Occi- 
dental, Stanton’s team came back last 
year and won over Oxy by the narrow 
margin of 3 to.0 in the deciding game in 
Southern California. Stanton has hopes 
of ending his gridiron career with a 
championship team this year. 


Sand Dressing for Midwick Greens 

Beginning this afternoon the Midwick 
Country Club will have a program. of 
Saturday golf features, with a golf 
tournament every week until the pro- 
gram of the Southern California Golf 
Association opens early in December. A 
number of cups are to be offered in these 
special events and the course has been 
put in fine condition in preparation for 
the large response which is expected 
when the full program is announced. 
Millions of gallons of water have been 
used in keeping the fairways at Midwick 
in good condition this summer and the 
greens have just been given a new dress- 
ing of sand. 


Notes From Bookland 


Berton Braley is one of the few poets 
in the world “who make it pay,’ prob- 
ably because of the virility of his verse 
and its appeal to the ordinary man, as 
in the case with the poetry of Jipling. 
The best of his verse in the last few 
years is collected in “Songs of the 
Workaday World,” lyrics of the miner, 
cowpuncher, sailor and plain hobo. 


Webster—H. T. Webster he in private 
life—whose cartoons appear daily in 
the New York Daily Globe. The Boston 
Globe, The Chicago Daily News, The 
Philadelphia Bulletin, The Kansas City 
Star, and many other papers, has made 
a collection of the best of his pictures, 
particularly those relating to American 
boyhood, and they are published under 
the title of “Our Boyhood Thrills and 
Other Cartoons.” 


Mrs. Mary Austin, author of “The 
Arrow Maker,” the only drama of Amer- 
ican Indian life to establish itself in pub- 
lic favor, is in San Francisco, produc- 
ing her play of “Fire” for the Panama 
Pacific Exposition. It will be given in 
the Court of the Universe, facing the 
great pillar of the Adventurous Bow- 
man, looking across the Marina to the 
bay. The play deals with the American 
Indian legend of the origin of fire as it 
is known on the Pacific coast, and is 
treated symbolically as the Indians un- 
derstood it, signifying the dayspring of 
civilization and the tribal spirit. It will 
be given at night, and all the resources 
of the exposition will be employed to 
give it appropriate setting. Mrs. Aus- 
tin, who is the founder of the commun- 
ity drama in the west, will superintend 
the production assisted by Garnett 
Holme of the Greek Theater at Berke- 
ley. 


Latest addition to the Riverside Pock- 
et edition are the historical works ot 
John Fiske, which will be published in 
twelve volumes, bound in limp leather. 
The set is announced for publication by 
Houghton Mifflin Company, October 9. 
Other books to appear the same day 
are a limited edition of “Dr. Holmes’ 


Investment Building 


Broadway at Eighth St. 


OFFICES FOR RENT 


Single or en suite 


For information in regard 
to space and rates apply at 
the office of Building, on 
main floor. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. 


OWNERS 


Main 5647 Home 60127 


Trout Fishing 


Montfay Tours can be made daily 
or for Week Ends 


Leaving Colby’s, 441 South Hiil Street, 

Baeh Morning at 7:30 
Week End Trips at 6:30 p. m. Saturdays 
$3.50 Pays for Either Trip 
Daily Trip includes Round Trip _ to 
Sierra Madre by Automobile, Climbing 
Burro for Trail and dinner at Roberts’ 
Camp Hotel. 


Week End Trips from Saturday to Sun- 
day p. m. Includes Auto Rides; Cabin 
tor Night; Sunday Breakfast and Din- 
ner at Hotel. 


A 6250 Bway 8547 


Boston,” edited by Caroline Ticknor; 
“Aristocracy and Justice,” the ninth se- 
ries of the Shelburne Essays, by Paul 
Elmer More; “What Shall We Read te 
the Children” by Clara W. Hunt; a new 
edition of “Water Babies” with many 
colored illustrations by Heath Robin- 
son; “Two American Boys in the War 
Zone” by L. Worthington Green; and 
the four following titles of the Vassar 
College Semi-Centennial Series: “Bris- 
sot de Warville’ by Eloise Ellery; 
“Elizabethan Translations from the Ital- 
lian” by Mary Augusta Scott; “Social 
Studies in English Literature” by Laura 
J. Wylie, and “An Introduction to the 
Study of Variable Stars” by Caroline E. 
Furness. 


Interest in Artzibashef, the Russian 
novelist, is growing and his works are 
being presented to the English-speaking 
publish in quick succession. “Sanine” 
appeared in January, “The Millionaire” 
a few months later and “Breaking- 
Point,” his greatest novel, is promised 
for next month. With each new book 
there is a crescendo in the discussion of 
this new writer. In the September Met- 
ropolitan Magazine Clarence Day, jr., 
devotes more than a page to a review of 
“Sanine”’ with illustrations by the re- 
viewer. In the New York Times Sunday 
Magazine a few weeks ago James Hune- 
ker offered, in one of his customary pen- 
etrating studies, two pages about this 
most conspicuous star in the foreign 
fiction firmament. A sixth printing of 
“Sanine”’ is in preparation and the ad- 
vance orders for “Breaking-Point” are 
such as to make necessary a second edi- 
tion before publication. 


Tennis Supplies 


A Full Line of 


Tennis Rackets 


FRESH TENNIS BALLS 
always carried in stock. Tennis Shoes and 


Trousers. 


We do Racket Restringing. 
“Good Shooting Goods” 


TUFTS-LYON ARMS CO. 


428 SO. SPRING STREET 
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Fairchild Gilmore Wilton Co. 


394-6-8 Pacific Electric Bldg , Los Angeles, Cal. 


Paving Contractors 


7% Street Improvement Bonds For Sale 
wity aad ineome Taxes. In buyin@ irom us you buy: 


IGH priced securities have held the 

attention of the Los Angeles Stock 
Exchange this week, with the better ou 
stocks particularly active Amalga- 
mated jumped seven points following 
the announcement of a dividend of $1 a 
Bare, peyable "October 25 to Jstock- 
holders of record October 19. This is 
an increase of 25 cents in the amount 
of the monthly dividend and traders as- 
sume that the increase will be perma- 
nent. Off board sales at $78.50 were re- 
ported Wednesday. West Coast also 
declared its regular monthly dividend ot 
61.50°a share, payable October 15, the 
books to close October 9. No changes 
in bids followed this announcement, but 
the stock was held firm at $101-$108. 
Union showed strength early in the 
week but eased off later, selling down 
to $57.8714. Provident was slightly un- 
steady. Western Union Oijl’s monthly 
@evidend for October of $1 a share failed 
to affect quotations. United Oil was in 
demand at $18 and Associated held its 
market at $50.25. 

One of the features of the week was 
the strength shown by all Home Tele- 
phone issues. At this writing Home 
common is firm at $20 with a number ot 
off-board sales reported. Jllome pre- 
ferred reached the high figure of $55, the 
highest point it has touched in many 
monihs, but fater showed a slight weak- 
eninz. in the bond list Home Tele- 
mere keltiting S's were practically 
the only active issue, selling up to $82, 
an advance of one point over the close 
of last weck. 

Poem aiid the other .Oatman is- 
trict stocks continued to hold what lit- 
tle interest was shown in mining securt- 
ties. Big Jim has fluctuated between 23 
and 25 cents with sales greatly re- 
stricted, as compared with the feverish 
activity in this stock .a short time ago 
when it climbed to above 40 cents. Los 
Angeles Investment slumped several 
points early in the week, but is back 
around 39 cents at this writing. 

Representatives of the Los Angeles 
stock Exchange who attended the meet- 
ing of mining brokers last week, in San 
Francisco, returned well pleased with 
the results of the conference, which or- 
ganized a national association designed 
to raise the tone of mining stock trans- 
actions and to protect both the public 
and the brokers. 


Banks and Bankers 


Alden Anderson’s term as director ot 
the San Francisco federal reserve bank 
Sieeeexpire, Decembegmoleillo, as his 
term was the shortest created upon or- 
ganization of the board and was to run 
for one year. Mr. Anderson, whose home 
is in Sacramento, is widely known to 
California bankers througn his long 
service as state superintendent of banks, 
a position he occupied down to the time 
he ran in the primaries against Johnson 
the first time the latter obtained the Re- 
publican nomination for governor. North- 
ern financiers are urging Anderson’s re- 
election to the federal reserve board. 


Wo the city of Toronto the National 
Bank of New York has lent $2,500,000 
for an indefinite period, to be less than 
a year. The money is to be used ito re- 
tire maturing obligations of Toronto in 
ondon. 

All IHlinois state banks are now show- 
ing an aggregate percentage of reserves 
to deposits of 29.05. 


Pron Fextl. Colburn, secretary of the 
California Bankers’ Association, mem- 
bers are obtaining a handsome edition of 
the California Bank Act as amended in 
1915. It is an annoted edition in which 
the former laws and the amendments 
have been scanned line by line, every 
change noted, every repealed passage 
retained for purposes of comparison and 
all new provisions emphasized. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


Ween will be a big financial dis 
bursement month in the United States, 
one of the largest since the opening o! 
the war. According to estimates made 
by the New York Journal of Commerce 
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dividend and interest payments in this 
INCH wil reach a tota: Of 9131,022,506, 
Conipared with $161,99z2,,10 tor the same 
month last year. Lo tire October, 1¥10, 
total dividends wiil contribute sud Y2Z,- 
¢25, made up from tne leading Ime of 
stocks as follows: railroads $25,581,034; 
industrials, $60,25/,/52; street railways, 
$9,085,492. Interest payments will ap- 
proximate $86,100,000 as against $81,80u,- 
UUO last year. 

Pacihe Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany has declared its usual quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent on preferred 
stock, payable October 15. American 
lelephone and Telegraph .Compauy’s 
dividend of $2 per share will also be past 
the same date. 

Gillette™maicty “Razor Company will 
pay its regular quarterly dividends of 
134 per cent on prelerred and 14 per 
cent on common stock, October 15. 

American Surety Company of New 
York paid its usual quarterly dividend 
of 1% per cent September 30. 


GENERAL INSURANCE NEWS 


AC STUAL dollars and cents value of 
A 


i fire protection has heen brought 
forcibly home to the insurmg pubue ot 
Los Angeies within the iast week, witn 
pve lareest ire Ol recent years, the Union 
Warenouse biaze, toliowing ciose upon 
the announcement ot raises lu rales in 
Many districts oi the city by the L'acihe 
Board ot Fire Underwriters. Lhe action 
ot tne Pacitic Board in raising focal rates, 
wile rates in many sections ol San 
krancisco were, at aimost the same Taine, 
lowered, was not well received by coim- 
mercial Organizations ot Los Angeues 
and conference have been heid this 
week with the board represeatatives tor 
discussion o1 the new rulings, ine 
L_redit Men’s Association was the first 
to take up the matter, with a committee 
ol which Lem Goldwater of Cohn-Gold- 
water Company 1s chairman. Subse- 
quently, the Merchants and Manutactur- 
ers Association, Chamber ot Commerce 
and Board ol Lrade named committees 
to joi in the conterences. R. W. Os- 
bern of San lrancisco, president of the 
Pacific Board, has signined his willing- 
ness to come south for a conierence witn 
the business men here but socal insur- 
ance brokers contend that the raise in 
rates is only wiat was to be expected 
with the curtailing of fre protection {fa- 
cilities. They assert that rate making 
is not done arbitrarily but is based on 
carefully collected data and point to the 
almost total loss in the Union Ware- 
house fire as justification of the ad- 
Vallcessumli is tliem; claim that the rea 
son San Francisco is given lower rates 
is because it has just completed a high- 
pressure salt water system tor fire pro- 
tection, while Los Angeles aud Portland 
have both suffered advances because of 
curtailing of fire-fighting facilities. ‘The 
matter will continue to be the occasion 
tor conferences between the committees 
and the board men. Another lesson that 
the insuring pubtic has had brought home 
to it by the warehouse fire is the neces- 
sity of examining policies to see that 
they cover the goods it is desired to in- 
sure. It is understood that in several 
instances where a line was divided be- 
tween two or more companies disputes 
have arisen over settlement. 


J. J. Cadigan, president of the New 
World Life Insurance Company of Spo- 
kane, was a J.os Angeles visitor this 
week. He was accompanied by R. N., 
Malpas, agency director of the company. 
From here the men went to Del Monte 
for the American Life Convention. 


I. J. Muma, Southern California man- 
ager for the Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany, will head a delegation of proba bly 
twenty agents of that company who wili 
start from Los Angeles, October 4, for 
the annual agents convention of the 
Aetna, to be held this year in San Fran- 
cisco. This has been “Muma Week” at 
the Los Angeles Aetna agency and the 
representatives have been w orking hard 
to bring their total of business written 
before Ceptembel 30 up to the point that 
would entitle them to the San Francisco 


Iexenipt from State, Counry, 


direet from the owner 


trip. The jaunt, expenses paid, was of- 
fered to all agents who between August 
IL and September 30 would write $20,000 
paid up hte insurance $400 paid in 
accident aud health premiuins and prac- 
tically every local agent of the company 
has been successful in this task. Great 
plans have been made for the enter- 
tainment of the men in the north. 


John Newton Russell, Jr., manager of 
the home office agency of the Pacific 
Mutual, is at Del Monte attending the 
sessions of the American Life Conven- 
tion, which opened yesterday. Mr. Rus- 
sell is the official representative of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of Amer- 
ica, of whose executive council he is 
chairman. He went north by automobile 
last Saturday, accompanied by Mrs. Rus- 
sell. From Del Monte they will go on 
to San Francisco where Mr. Russell will 
also represent the Life Underwriters at 
the World’s Insurance Congress at the 
exposition next week. 


Next Monday evening the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of Los Angeles 
will officially end its vacation period by 
holding its first fall meeting ii Sol Soul 
Broadway, where a 6 o’clock dinner will 
precede the business session. President 
W. C. Shaw has arranged a unique pro- 
gram for the evening by offering special 
prizes for five minute demonstrations 
in life insurance salesmanship, covering 
the approgci. presentation of contract 
and closing arguments in that length of 
time. Los Angeles underwriters assert 
there are no more proficient salesmen 
in the world than those found in their 
ranks and they expect a demonstration 
of methods by these men to be of great 
keneft to those who are less experienced 
and profictent. 


George H. Doran Company announce 
that fae interesting book “I Accuse,” in 
which a German iat the Kaiser, 
chancellor, and other hypnotizers of the 
German people, had gone into its fourth 
edition within three wecks after Diao 
ing, with plans for an immediate filth 
edition. In England and France, “I Ac- 
cuse” is outrivaling the Ber nhardi books 
im sales, and in Holland the first edition 
of 10,000 copies, was exhausted at once. 

Under the Putnam imprint has been 
published a new and thorough ly revised 
Mien of The Everyday Life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, by Francis Fisher Browne, 
compiler of Golden Poems, Bugle 
Echoes, ete. This book aims to give the 
everyday reader a clearer, more com- 
plete and intimate picture of Lincoln 
the man than may be had from any other 
biography. Tt depicts the great Eman- 
cipator as his friends and family and 
daily associates knew him—what he 
said to them, how he looked and acted, 
There are anecdotes and stories by the 
hundred, all woven into a continuous 
narrative of the man and_ the great 
events of which he was a part which 
holds the reader like a book of fiction. 
The original edition was published about 
twenty years after Lincoln’s death 
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election cannot be held in connection wit! 
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state Palcciias @ctober 76. 


Thomas Dixon arrives 
motion picture features. 

Methodist Hospital dedicated. 

los Angeles Investment Company 
neubces policy of retrenchment. 
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Californin 


Appellate Court declares Pomona and 
‘Miiae ordinances against bringing liquor 
Into dry territory for Individual use are 
illegal 

James Rolph re-elected 
Ilrancisco at the primary. 

Ww. C. T. U. state convention 
Oakland. 


Rural credits conference held at Sacra- 
mento, 


mayor of San 


meets in 


United States 


New Orleans isolated by floods and hur- 
ricane. 

President Wilson addresses for ty-ninth 
annual encampment of G. A. R. 

British-French financial commission 
Complete successful negotiations for 
$200,000.000 Ican. 

Victims of Submarine F-4 
Washington. 

Austrian Ambassador Dumba recalled at 
request of American government. 

Vilhjalmar Stefansson. explorer, 
been heard from, reporting 
artié exploration trip. 


buried in 


has 
a successful 


Yoreign 

Allies gain many points in fierce drive 
on German positions in west. 

Bulgaria completes mobilization of en- 
tire army. Greece orders mobilization. 

British claim successes against Turks. 

Pope officially announces he will not 
leave Rome. 

Germans continue attacks on Russians. 


nf the bonds. 


Our New Re- | Re- 


ceiving Teller 


“Uncle Sam” is our new re- 
ceiving teller, and he will re- 
ceive your deposits at any hour 
of the day or night and deliver 
them straight to our money- 


drawer by mail. 


We want you to read our 
booklet, “Deposits at Any Hour 
by Mail” for we want you to 
know how easy it is to make 
your deposits with us without 
leaving home or business. 


Send for booklet. 
Main Office. 


, ¥e SAVINGS BAN K 
Trust 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


Savings Commercial 


$43,000,000.00 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


Resources over 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 


cule a 
‘Safety First” 


Do not try to cross 
in front of a moving 
car. Its speed may 
be greater than you 
estimate it and there 
is always a_possi- 


bility of your falling. 


Los Angeles Railway 


Branch or 
J. F. Sartori, President 
G = CURITY TRUST 


\ SEPA ad, AHA are 
o 
MEY aN ad a 


ABD GRAPHIC 9.29 MURPH 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sept. 28, 1915. 

Non-Coal. 016809 

Notice is hereby given that I.ulu A. Carr, 
of Santa Monica, California, who, on Nov- 
ember Ga vie made homestead entry, No. 
016809, for N%& NEY, SWY% NEY, Section 
EL, Township 1 S$, Range 19 Wi eee. 
Meridian. has filed notice of intention to 
make final three-year Proof, to establish 
claim to the land above described. before 
the Register and Heceiverssuees. Land 
Office, Tos Angeles, California, at 9:00 a. 
I., On the 5th day of November, 1915. 

Claimant names as witnesses: a Bb. 
Humphrey, of Santa Monica, Calif.; F. HE, 
Thew, of ‘Cornell, Caters lL. A, Mc- 
Lellan, of Santa Monica, Calif.: Grace Carr, 
of 5437 Sierra Vista Ave - Los Angeles, 
Gaul: 

No withdrawals. 

JOHN 1D. ROCIIE, 
Register, 
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| CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME OFFICERS 


3 ee cB a 
San FrancCiSCo | piscsesscinnssasne i iees ete 
; } Capital, $1,500,000. 


er j 
Corner Fourth and Main Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


and Return MEpit aaron 0 CA SUP. 
; Capital, $1,000,000. 
S. E. Cor, Sixth and Spring Siirplus and Profits, $500,000, 
A. J. WATERS, President. 
ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK mT PETTIGREW, Cashier. 


22 : , : j i Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus $500,000; 
$ 50 ‘ae ee Undivided Profits, $235,441.61. 
@ ; 
il I GEORGE CHAFFEY, President. 
BERNIAN SAVINGS BANK GEORGE A. J. HOWARD, Cashier. 


‘ Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. Capital, $325,000.00. 
NATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA ae een 
Going Limit Two Days E r. Fourth rin Capital, $500,000.00; Surplus and 

eee ally ae r Rasch meee Cuthand Spring Undivided Profits, $200.000. 
Rte ac nS aaa ee Return Limit Three Months mre, SRE ia, 

n acific uild- . : , Presi ; 
ing your headquarters From Date of Sale OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK MALCOME oe Cashier. 
while visiting the Pan- . i ih. Capital, $300,000; Surplus and 
ama Pacific Exposition; St r t A Point 401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 
it is maintained for opove sa hy : 
your comfort and_ac- - - , IRST NATIONAL BANK a on Merci ee 
SS etaaeninnd “co: Eight Trains Daily | Capital,’ $1,400,000, Surplus and 
men. tieeebeemice and S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring Profits, $2,502,664; Deposits 
information bureau, and, $20,000,000. 
the Sunset theatre with 
comfortable seats, pipe 
Organ and _ illustrated 


lectures, all absolutely 


Leave Los Angeles.. 7:25 
anos The Coaster Arrive San Francisco 10:55 


Choice of Two Routes 
Coast Line—Valley Line 


Se) 


O 


Like Visiting 
a Foreign Land 


: ; Angeles... 8:00 
Shoretineltd. yea re, eee cisco 9:5 


PS 


Leave Los Angeles... 5: 
Seashore EX. Arrive San Francisco 10: 


L A les.. 6: 
THE OWL eae aan ee cieeo 8: 


No 49 Leave Los Angeles.. 7: 
- Arrive San Francisco 12: 


The San Diego Exposition 


visit to this wonderful Ex- 
position is hike an Imaginary 
journey abroad. 


om oo oc oo (=) 


So VI PU UD PO PU TP 


55 58 53 33 38 Bs 


ily L Angeles.. 8: 
THE LARK Mee San rnoisce Di: 


Leave Los Angeles..10:00 p. 

Valley EXpress sv rive San Francisco 4:10 
imi Leave Los Angeles..10:15 
Sunsettimited Arrive San Francisco 1:00 
At every turn you are confronted 


Buy Sleeping Car Space Early with beautiful architectural 
Los Angeles Offices features that resemble or suggest 


212 West Seventh Street as Md structures in foreign lands. 
1. N. Van Nuys Bldg. Southern Pacific 7 


Phones 60641; Main 8322 Let the Santa Fe carry you to 
Station Fifth and Central The Exposition Line 1915 this city of Old Spain. 


Only three more months until the 
close of San Diego’s Farr. 


ORANGE EMPIRE TROLLEY TRIP Santa Fe City Office, 334 So. Spring St 


one any time day or night—60941—Main 
THROUGH THE “KINGDOM OF THE ORANGE” ql Phone napa day night Od aa cae 


$3. PAYS ALL Los Angeles to 


Transportation | San Bernardino 
; EXPENSE Riverside Maximum Quality and Quantity at a 
Including All Side Trips Redlands Ninian Price 


and 


RESERVED SEAT And All Their Scenes 


of Beauty a A GAS” 
Tours of Mission Inn, Sherman Indian School and ° ° 


World-Famed Magnolia Ave. 


Drive over beautiful Smiley Heights with magnificent view of 
San Timoteo Valley and the Majestic San Bernardino Mountains 


Purchase Tickets and make reservali t Information B , Main Floor P. E. Building, Los Angel i I 
eee Sea ie. aaa te nese teremi Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY Home 10003 Main 8920 


Is The Most Economical Fuel 


tel Del Coronado a O Officer, Director or employee of this bank 
con tote! BEACH, CALIFORNIA Regular Tariff Prevails . as Ms ; o Ss Dan 
may borrow from the institution. 
Throughout 


American Plan 
A et en This insures an impersonal and impartial invest- 
CPahiet Lf ENTE * ~~ eee =o ment of the money you deposit. 


= JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, A 
Goronaticach, Cal. 5% on Term Savings Accounts on all amounts up 


HIBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 


’ . . “The Bank of Thrift’ 
No Waste Circulation in The Graphic---Every Second Floor Hibernian Bldg. 


Subseriber a Tentative Customer. FOURTH AND SPRING 
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GRAPHIC 


—Buy Aerolux Shades for 
your sleeping porch—they 
don't rattle in the wind. 


—6th Floor 


Artistic Draperies 
Not Necessarily Costly 


—but the selection requires careful judgment—the effectiveness of 
your curtains and draperies depends upon how wisely you choose, 
rather than upon how much you spend. There are Drapery Experts 
at Bullock’s to help you plan your new draperies and a great range 
of new materials from which to select—Sixth Floor. 


Scotch Madras 40c yd. 


—for overdrapes and for breakfast rooms 
—36 inches wide—in rose, blue and 
yellow—40c yd. 


Marquisette 40c yd. 


—48 inch marquisette in white, ivory 
and natural—for living room, bedroom or 


library—38 inch at 25c; 48 inch, 40c. 


Aurora Cloth $1.35 yd. 


—a soft, mercerized fabric in rose, old 
blue, green and brown—a fabric that 


drapes well, $1.35 yd. 50 inches wide. 


Drapery Velvet $1.50 


—green, rose, old blue, brown—50 
inches wide, wide enough to split—for 
very rich overdrapes, $1.50 yd. 


Bungalow Drapery 75c 


—Monks, Druids and Friars cloth for 
bungalow hangings and draperies— 50 
inches wide, in rich shades, 75c yd. 


Cretonne in Variety 


—materials that will brighten up any 
home—a wonderful range of patterns 


and colors, 20c to $1.50 yd. 
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